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The Dynamics of Personality Development 
Franz Alexander, M.D. 


Dr. Alexander is Director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. His paper was 
presented at the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., 
December, 1950. 


GROWTH AND MATURATION are fundamen- 
tal attributes of all living organisms. Life- 
less machines, no matter how ingenious in 
performance, become old and rusty with 
time; before the human organism becomes 
old and rusty it passes through a cycle that 
is basically the same in every living being: 
growth until maturation, characterized by 
the faculty of propagation, then decline 
until death. In the human organism this 
cycle consists of prenatal growth until birth, 
then infancy, childhood, pubescence, ma- 
turity, senescence, and death. 

One of the features of this cycle specific 
for man is the prolonged biological help- 
lessness of the infant. For this, there is 
no parallel in the animal kingdom. This 
comparatively long duration of dependent 
infancy offers a clue to many riddles of 
human development. The human infant, 
unlike most animals at birth, is not fully 
equipped with inherited automatic behav- 
ior patterns needed for independent exist- 
ence; consequently he must learn these 
functions through trial and error. The 
biological symbiosis between the infant 
and mother continues for a while after 
birth but it gradually yields to independ- 
ent existence. First in nutrition, later in 
locomotion, and still later in his orienta- 
tion in the world, the child becomes more 
and more independent, an achievement at- 
tained through the process of learning. In 
this process, his identification with adults 
is of the greatest importance. This compara- 
tively prolonged period of dependence dur- 
ing which the infant, under parental 
guidance, gradually learns the ways and 
means of independent existence, accounts 


for the great variety of personalities 
found in the human species. The infant 
represents an infinitely pliable, yet unfin- 
ished, substratum upon which environmen- 
tal influences, primarily the personalities of 
the parents, exert their molding impression. 

Although teachers within the Catholic 
church and some other educators were for 
a long time fully aware of the crucial signif- 
icance for personality development of the 
first years after birth, pre-Freudian psy- 
chiatry concerned itself chiefly with the 
problem of heredity. According to this view 
our later fate is predetermined by our con- 
stitutional equipment, by the nature of the 
genes transmitted through the parents. The 
most extreme example of this concept is 
represented by Lombroso’s theory that the 
criminal personality is recognizable by in- 
herited physical attributes such as a pro- 
truding jaw, a receding forehead, and so on. 
At present this view still persists in the 
diagnosis of the so-called constitutional 
psychopath. 

Scientific recognition and precise study 
of the formative influence of early family 
life is the contribution of Freud and his 
followers. As a result of these studies, it 
was concluded that not heredity alone but 
also the conditions of infancy determine 
our destiny. 

It is only recently that students of per- 
sonality have become impressed by the fact 
that personality development does not stop 
at a certain age, that significant changes 
take place in all phases of the life curve, 
and particularly that the formative experi- 
ences of early years do not leave irreversible 
effects. Many of the adverse influences of 
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early childhood can be corrected by later 
experiences in life. Indeed, psychoanalytic 
therapy is based on this view. We try by 
methodical treatment procedures to bring 
about changes in personality structure, by 
undoing those unfavorable patterns that 
have established themselves in an earlier 
period. All psychoanalysts conform im- 
plicitly to this view, in that they practice 
a therapy by which they endeavor to bring 
changes into personality structure. Yet 
many psychoanalysts are strangely incon- 
sistent in that they underestimate the in- 
fluence of later experiences in life, to which 
they ascribe only a precipitating signif- 
icance. While this often may be the case, 
profound experiences in later life such as 
migration from one culture to another, con- 
tinued contact with certain persons, and 
also many vicissitudes of life may produce 
deep changes in personality. If this were 
not the case, psychoanalytic therapy, in 
itself a form of later experience, could not 
alter a patient’s personality. 

Today, most psychoanalysts have reached 
a more balanced view which recognizes the 
significance of three categories of factors 
on the personality of the individual: hered- 
ity, early experiences within the family, and 
events of later life. 


Factors Inherent in Personality Development 


Heredity supplies the ground pattern 
that determines not only certain basic quali- 
ties but the whole rhythm of the life span. 
With certain variations, the main phases 
of growth are rather uniformly predeter- 
mined by hereditary factors. Dentition, 
myelinization of certain nerve _ tracts, 
learning to speak and walk, later the 
maturation of the sex glands, and finally 
the degenerative changes in senescence, take 
place—with some individual variations—at 
about the same age and in the same se- 
quence. This fundamental pattern of the 
life curve cannot be changed by later in- 
fluences. 

Each phase of biological growth is char- 
acterized by well-defined psychological atti- 
tudes. Except for oxygen supply, the new- 
born infant is completely dependent upon 
the mother biologically, and consequently 
seeks gratification for his needs from the 
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mother. His security is based on being loved 
and cared for. Gradually the child learns 
to use his biological equipment independ. 
ently. The eye learns to focus, the hands to 
grab, the legs to walk. Interest in the vege. 
tative functions of the body and curiosity 
regarding its anatomy are further charac. 
teristics of the first six years. Later this 
curiosity is replaced by investigative inter- 
ests in the external environment. Now the 
phase of biological mastery of body func. 
tions is followed by a period in which the 
development of intellectual functions pre. 
dominates, gradually allowing an independ- 
ent orientation to the surrounding world. 
The next important phase, the period of 
adolescence, is again determined by biolog- 
ical factors—the maturation of the sex 
glands. By now the growing organism has 
developed all its functions, to which finally 
the faculty of propagation is added. Al- 
though biologically the adolescent organism 
has reached the end of its growth, its psycho- 
logical state can be sharply differentiated 
from maturity. Biological growth is ahead 
of psychological maturation. This fact 
offers a clue for the understanding of most 
of the peculiarities of the adolescent. The 
salient feature is the novelty of his new 
state of being grown-up, particularly in 
respect to the propagative faculties. In ad- 
olescence, the biological faculty of propa- 
gation is as if it were foisted upon an 
emotionally unprepared and inexperienced 
organism. A full-grown body is entrusted to 
an inexperienced mind. The main charac. 
teristics of the adolescent—his proverbial 
awkwardness and insecurity—follow this 
discrepancy. The adolescent impresses us 
as not knowing what to do with himself in 
his newly attained state. Adolescent com- 
petitiveness can be retraced to the same 
basic circumstance. The adolescent feels as 
if he were constantly in a test situation. He 


‘must prove to himself and others that he is 


already a man or a woman. The only way 
to do this is to measure himself against 
others. 

This competition demands a continu- 
ous practice of the adolescent’s full-grown 
capacities. During the period of adoles- 
cence the young person gradually grows 
emotionally into the advanced mature status 
that he reached biologically several years 
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before. The self-confident attitude of the 
mature person is based on taking himself 
and his capacities for granted. This is in 
sharp contrast to the insecurity of the infant 
and of the adolescent. As a consequence 
of this inner security, the mature adult’s 
interest mo longer centers around the self. 
It can now be turned outward toward the 
environment. 

The psychological attributes of maturity, 
like those of other age periods, can best 
be understood from the biological condi- 
tions of maturity. As long as the organism 
grows, intake and retention of substance 
and energy outweigh their expenditure. 
Otherwise growth would not be possible. 
The psychological manifestation of this 
state of affairs is that in the immature 
organism the wish to receive outweighs the 
wish to give. When the organism reaches 
maturity, it can no longer add anything to 
its own size; growth has reached its natural 
limits. The body cannot organize more 
living matter within its own system. There- 
fore, individual growth stops and propaga- 
tion serves as a means of releasing surplus 
energy. Propagation in this light can be 
understood as development beyond the lim- 
its of individual growth. 

All energy that is not needed to maintain 
life can be considered as surplus energy. 
This is the source of all sexual activity; it is 
also the source of all productive and crea- 
tive work. This surplus energy shows itself 
in the mature person in generosity, the re- 
sult of overflowing strength which the indi- 
vidual can no longer use for further growth 
and which therefore can be spent in creative 
pursuits. The mature person is no longer 
primarily a receiver. He receives but he also 
gives. His giving is not subordinated pri- 
marily to his expectation of return. It is 
giving for its own sake. Just as, for the 
growing child, receiving love and help are 
the main sources of pleasure, for the mature 
person pleasure consists in spending ener- 
gies productively for the sake of others and 
for outside aims. This generous, outward- 
directed attitude is what in ethics is called 
altruism. In the light of this view, altruism, 
the basis of Christian morality, has a biolog- 
ical foundation; it is a natural, healthy ex- 
pression of the state of maturity. 

It is important to emphasize that the pla- 
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tonic ideal of maturity is never reached by 
most persons in its complete form. It is 
only approached. Individual differences are 
enormous and account for the existence of 
the leader and follower types, the latter the 
more numerous. Whenever life becomes 
difficult, and it is beyond the individual's 
capacity to meet its pressing problems, 
there is a tendency to regress toward less 
mature attitudes in which a person may 
still rely on the help of parents and teach- 
ers. In our hearts, deep down, we all regret 
being expelled from the garden of Eden by 
eating from the tree of knowledge—which 
symbolizes maturity. In critical life situa- 
tions, most persons become insecure and 
seek help even before they have exhausted 
all their own resources. 

You may ask now what we can learn 
from this sketchy outline of personality de- 
velopment for the solution of the central 
question: how to raise a generation of 
healthier and more socially inclined citizens. 


Relation Between Personality Development 
and Social Structure 


Every form of social organization requires 
of its members the capacity to replace to 
some degree self-interest with an interest in 
others—in other words, a certain amount 
of maturity. This is the reason why no 
society could be run by children or adoles- 
cents. Different forms of social organiza- 
tion, however, require different degrees of 
maturity. In all authoritarian govern- 
ments the status of the majority of the 
people resembles that of children more than 
that of independent adults. Virtue consists 
in obeying the existing rules and in being 
subordinate to the rulers, whose obligation 
is to take care of their subjects. In such 
societies people express their mature state 
only by taking care of their progeny. All 
social manifestations of individual produc- 
tivity are absent. With the exception of two 
short periods of history, humanity has 
always lived under some form of authori- 
tarian system, be it feudalism, absolute 
monarchy, fascism, or communism. Free 
societies have existed for a short period in 
ancient Greece, and during the last three 
hundred years in some parts of the Western 
civilization. These two brief periods in 
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the history of Western civilization were un- 
doubtedly the richest ones in artistic, scien- 
tific, and literary productivity. There are 
portents that under the paralyzing threats 
of global wars our present experiment with 
freedom may soon be relegated to history 
and free societies may be engulfed by the 
rising tide of authoritarianism. 

Social attitudes, however, are not good 
or bad in themselves; they are organic parts 
of each culture and can only be evaluated 
in the framework of different social organi- 
zations. Educational attitudes and methods 
of child rearing do not develop in a vacuum. 
They are determined by the total social 
structure. Recent anthropological studies 
have shown that national characteristics are 
primarily due to certain uniform paternal 
influences and that these paternal attitudes 
themselves are determined by the total so- 
cial configuration. 

For example, Japanese worship of author- 
ity was the precipitate of century-long feu- 
dalism. It was not only the reflection of the 
feudal ideology in the mind of the individ- 
ual, but it was also an indispensable guar- 
antee for the survival of the feudal system. 
Similarly, the American emphasis on indi- 
vidual accomplishment and the deprecia- 
tion of authority worship are expressions of 
the American social structure and at the 
same time the guarantees of its survival. 
Such attitudes, transmitted to each child by 
family influences, have a social function. 
They are adaptations of the individual to 
the social structure in which he lives. It is 
clear, then, that no educational philosophy 
can be foisted upon a nation which does 
not spring organically from that nation’s 
own cultural soil. In this perspective the 
naiveté of plans much discussed in postwar 
years to re-educate foreign nations accord- 
ing to our own ideals becomes transparent. 
Social attitudes of a nation can be changed 
only by changing its whole social structure. 

Here we are concerned only with the pres- 
ervation of our own free society. Only self- 
assured, mature citizens can withstand in 
troubled times the regressive urge to trade 
freedom for the kind of security which may 
be obtained from some form of paternalistic 
government. Self-governing, free democ- 
racies require greater mature independence 
from their citizens than does any other form 
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of social system. The question is how such 
emotional independence can be achieved— 
independence that can withstand the regres. 
sive pressure of adversity. 

It is obvious, from what has been stated 
above, that emotional independence jg 
achieved gradually during the process of 
growth. The child will assume independ. 
ence if he has opportunity in each phase 
of development for the greatest possible 
amount of self-expression, by which he 
learns to make use of the faculties that cor. 
respond to his age. He will learn to assume 
responsibility for his own activities if his 
self-control is not based on fear of external 
authorities but is rooted in his own con- 
science. This conscience develops through 
positive identification with adults. If the 
socialization of the child is achieved pri- 
marily through fear of punishment, only a 
grudging type of conformity will develop. 
Rigorous discipline, enforced by corporal 
and other forms of punishment, is suited to 
bringing up a militant, aggressive youth, 
exemplified by ancient Sparta, Hitler Ger- 
many, and Soviet Russia. All the hatred 
generated in the punitive atmosphere of 
the playroom, the school, and the military 
barracks is channelized toward foreign so- 
cieties or minority groups. It is held in 
check from being expressed toward the in- 
ternal authorities of the state by terror. 
This form of society, therefore, must always 
be a police state. It goes with the complete 
deterioration of internal standards of self 
responsibility and independence. 

The process of social adjustment in free 
democracies must be based on favoring the 
development of internal standards that be- 
come integral parts of the personality. In 
the technical language of psychoanalysis 
the boundary between ego and superego 
disappears in such a person. This type of 
personality structure will develop only if 


‘the process of social adjustment is based 


on positive identification—on love, trust, 
and the admiration felt by the grow- 
ing child for those who are entrusted with 
his upbringing. As Freud has recognized, 
love is a unifying force, hatred a dividing 
one. If social adjustment is based on hate 
and fear, the internal image of the external 
authorities—the conscience—will remain a 
foreign body within the personality. Only 
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if the child loves those whose social atti- 
tudes he incorporates during his develop- 
ment, only if he has confidence in them, 
can the internal image of these persons be- 
come one with the rest of the personality. 
In such education the emphasis is not 
merely on restraining the original impulses 
but in directing them into socially valuable 


creative expression. Full expression of in- 
dividuality has been the chief source of 
every step in social progress. The major 
problem of our time is to produce socially 
minded, co-operative adults, without sac- 
rificing individuality. A more difficult task 
—worth every effort—man never has faced 
before. 


The Effect of Mobilization and War on Children 
Lois Meek Stolz 


Dr. Stolz is Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford University, California. Her 
paper was given at the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1950. 


THERE ARE THREE AREAS of concern that 
immediately come to mind when we think 
of war and children: first, their physical 
safety in an emergency; second, their health 
and education (Can we give the services 
they need?); third, their emotional lives, the 
effect of war on their developing personali- 
ties. 

I shall focus attention on the third area: 
What are the effects of war on the develop- 
ing personalities of children, with special 
consideration of the development of anxiety 
and aggression? I shall also give some sug- 
gestions for wartime services to meet the 
needs of children. 

The literature on the effect of war on 
children was prolific during the war years, 
but there has been very little since. There 
were some nineteen or twenty reports sub- 
mitted to the Preparatory Commission of 
the International Congress on Mental 
Health through the special commission on 
The Effect of War on Children in the 
United States.1 

We have all been indebted to Anna 
Freud and her co-workers in England ? for 


1 Statement of International Preparatory Commis- 
sion, International Congress on Mental Health, Lon- 
don, August, 1948. 

2Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, War 
and Children, International University Press, New 
York, 1944; also, Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Bur- 
lingham, Infants Without Families, International 
University Press, New York, 1944. In addition, 
bulletins and letters from the Hampstead Nurseries, 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 


their observations and interpretations of 
children with neurotic symptoms brought 
on by the war. I am also personally in- 
debted to Dr. Anya Maenchen of Berkeley 
for making available to me material on 
anxiety and aggression of children during 
wartime.’ The pamphlet, A Pound of Pre- 
vention, written by James L. Hymes, fr., out 
of his war experiences with children has 
been most useful.4 There have been two 
experimental studies published, which were 
conducted during the war in an effort to 
understand the effect, on the feelings of 
children, of their fathers being away at war. 
One of these, by Sears, Pintler, and Sears, 
dealt with 3-, 4-, and 5-year-old children.® 
The other, by Dr. George Bach, included 
children from 6 to 10 years.® 

During the past three years my colleagues 
and I at Stanford University, under a grant 
from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, have been studying a number of fami- 
lies in which the first child was born while 


8 Anya Maenchen, Children in Wartime (unpub- 
lished manuscript and notes). 

4 James L. Hymes, Jr., A Pound of Prevention, New 
York Committee on Mental Hygiene of State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, New York, 1947. 

5 R.R. Sears, M. H. Pintler, and P. S. Sears, “Effect 
of Father Separation on Preschool Children’s Doll 
Play Aggression,” Child Development, Vol. XVII, 
No. 4 (1946), pp. 219-243. 

6 George R. Bach, “Father-Fantasies and Father- 
Typing in Father-Separated Chidren,” Child Devel- 
opment, Vol. XVII, No. 1-2 (1946), pp. 63-80. 
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the father was away at war.’ Our purpose 
has been to find out what effect the war 
absence and subsequent return of the father 
to his family might have on the relations of 
the father with his war-born child, and also 
to ascertain whether there are any personal- 
ity characteristics of these war-born children 
which seem to differentiate them from other 
children. I shall make use of the data 
from this study and from others, in this 
paper. 

War affects children differently; the ef- 
fects depend on at least three aspects of a 
child’s experience: 

1. Where the war is in relation to the 
child. (Whether it is something he hears 
about, sees pictures of, finds reflected in his 
toys; or whether it is close at hand so that 
he sees, hears, and feels it.) 

2. What war does to his family. (Whether 
the family moves from place to place; 
whether his mother goes to work, his father 
goes to war; whether the child is sent away; 
whether his mother or father is injured or 
killed.) 

In this second category of variables note 
that there is always some form of separation 
for the child. Separation is one of the 
basic causes of anxiety in children, and anx- 
iety about his family is one of the most 
difficult emotions for a child to live with. 

3. What kind of child he is. (His age, 
sex, and where he is on the developmental 
path to maturity; his personal integration, 
the strength of his ego structure, the de- 
pendence-independence balance he _ has 
achieved, the anxiety and aggression he has 
stored within him.) 

Although, in this paper, it is necessary to 
write in terms of generalities, it is impor- 
tant to remember that each child’s experi- 
ences during war are unique to him and 
each child responds to them in his own 
personal, idiomatic way. 


Effect of War on Infants 


One cannot discuss infants without dis- 
cussing mothers, for the well-being of one is 
inextricably tied to the well-being of the 


Lois Meek Stolz, in collaboration with Edith 
Dowley, Joyce Ryder, Margaret Faust, Helen Hal- 
nan, and others, Father-Child Relations of War- 
Born Children (data in process of analysis). 
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other. Mother and baby are really two ip 
one. During the early months of life, anx. 
iety is easily aroused, for babies are vulner. 
able. The infant is in the process of estab. 
lishing his competence to live as a separate 
human being in a world very different from 
the warm, wet, dark, protected world of 
uterine life in which his mother’s body 
shares the functions of nutrition, oxygena- 
tion, and elimination. In these first months 
after birth the security and well-being of an 
infant depend on the satisfaction of his 
physiologic and sensory needs. It is the 
mother who can develop emotional strength 
or weakness in her baby. The degree to 
which food comes when he is hungry, the 
pleasure he gains from suckling, the warmth 
and feel of his mother’s cuddling, the soft 
rhythm of her voice—these are the sources 
of an infant’s security. It is in these simple 
ways that infants learn their first lessons 
of confidence in people. 

But for all infants life is not peaceful 
and content. War can mean that a mother 
is anxious, hurried, or frustrated and trans. 
mits her tenseness to her baby. But the 
most traumatic experience for a baby comes 
when war separates him from his mother, 
Even a grossly inadequate mother is less a 
threat to an infant than no mother. 

Anxieties learned in infancy are difficult 
emotional patterns to undo in later years. 
Just because these experiences come before 
an infant understands what is happening 
and before he can talk about his fears, these 
emotional tensions are likely to remain a 
basic part of the developing personality. 
Many of these war babies will be the fear- 
ful, nervous, shy, worried, tense, disturbed 
children of the future. 

Several deductions can be made from 
this brief discussion regarding a war pro- 
gram for infants: (1) There should be no 


_ evacuation of infants from emergency areas 


without their mothers. (2) Mothers with in 
fants should be the last source of manpower 
for war. (3) If mothers with infants are em 
ployed in war work, provision should be 
made for substitute care in line with the 
best principles of mental hygiene. (4) Coun- 
seling service should be provided to help 
mothers understand their own and their 
babies’ needs in wartime. 
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Early Childhood 


With young children the situation be- 
comes somewhat different. Now we are con- 
cerned with such questions as: How much 
does the child understand about war? How 
do the changes brought by war affect him? 
What outlets does he have for his feelings 
about war? What can we do to help? 

Children of 3, 4, 5, and 6 know about 
war. They talk about it, they draw pictures, 
and they dramatize it in their play. But 
what does this mean to them? Do they 
really understand what it is all about? 


Young children do not understand the 
meaning of war as adults understand it. A 
child may use the words, but words have 
meaning only in terms of firsthand experi- 
ence. It is not only that young children 
understand little about war, but they actu- 
ally ignore much of what goes on and 
respond consciously only to that which they 
can incorporate into their life experience. 


Certainly a young child will be inter- 
ested in what he hears and sees around him 
and will reflect it in his play, but he will be 
concerned only if it intrudes into his family 
life. 

If war means separation for him from his 
mother, there is bound to be anxiety; not 
the vague apprehension of infancy, but 
a specific sense of loss and a definite fear 
that she may not come back. Separation 
from the father is less disturbing unless the 
mother transmits her anxiety to her child. 
In fact, a preschool child will feel proud 
that his father is in the navy or the ship- 
yards even though he has little conception 
of what this means except that the father 
wears a uniform or a tin hat. 


Separation from the father during these 
years may mean that the child becomes 
closer to his mother, has more of her atten- 
tion since it no longer must be shared with 
the father. This can be very satisfying, but 
it can hamper his development, too. If 


- it interferes with a gradual development 


in self-competence, if he loses the gift of 
doing things himself, he may be kept emo- 
tionally on an infantile level of dependence 
and gradually lose some of the incentive 
for emotional maturity. 


Each child during these preschool years 
is learning that he is a boy or that she is 


a girl, and learning to identify with the 
appropriate sex. The absence of the father 
may interfere with or delay the normal 
psychosexual development of the child. 
This may be hazardous for a boy if he is 
hindered in accepting his own masculinity 
and in learning appropriate male behavior. 
When a father returns from war and finds 
his boy timid, dependent, and “effeminate,” 
he is likely to be disturbed. This can bring 
strong measures of discipline from a father 
before he has established a bond of affection 
with his child. If the father himself falls 
short of his own ideals of masculinity, the 
emotional relations between father and son 
become further complicated. Our studies 
show that the adjustment of father and 
child after the war affects the personality 
structure of many children, leaving a resi- 
due of feelings of hostility or uncertainty 
or of maladjustment to men. 

There is another aspect of the effect of 
war on young children which we have not 
discussed. It has been said that aggression 
in young children increases during war- 
time; there were many reports about this by 
parents and nursery school teachers. If we 
believe that destructive aggression is due to 
some form of frustration of a general life 
force inherent in the individual, we recog- 
nize that there are many situation in war- 
time which tend to bring frustrations and 
therefore probably increase aggression in 
young children. Some of these situations 
are: (1) limitations of the living space of a 
child because of crowded conditions; (2) 
increased tempo of family living with conse- 
quent pressure on the child to hurry, to let 
mother do it, and so on, and with lack of 
overt expressions of needed love and affec- 
tion; (3) irregular schedules; (4) adjustments 
to new neighborhoods and strange children. 

The list could be continued much fur- 
ther. Frustrations can be endless to a little 
child when war has upset his world. Young 
children need time, much time, to do 
things; they need freedom for activity, food 
when they are hungry, sleep when they are 
sleepy; they cannot wait. They need warm, 
loving parents who have time to talk and 
listen and “watch me do this” and tell a 
story and “fix this for me.” When children 
do not get these satisfactions they cry and 
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throw things, kick and bite. They hate and 
love, but they hate most at that moment. 

What may happen is that parents retali- 
ate by punishing, and counter-aggression 
may stop the child’s behavior but it does 
not straighten out his emotions. It is more 
likely to build a reservoir of hate feelings 
within him which may lead to anxiety or 
more aggression in the future. 

A study was made comparing the aggres- 
sion of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds whose fathers 
were at war, with the aggression of children 
the same age whose fathers were at home. 
Contrary to what we might expect, the 
children whose fathers were away showed 
less tendency to aggression than the chil- 
dren whose fathers were at home. Our own 
studies suggest an explanation of this: With 
fathers away some mothers are more indulg- 
ing of their own young children because 
they have more time and because they need 
the emotional satisfactions their children 
bring. With the fathers at home, there is 
the possibility that, even in America, fathers 
may be more punishing than mothers, and 
the conflicts in mother and father disci- 
pline become frustrating for the young 
child. 

The two threats that war can bring to 
the development of a wholesome person- 
ality in early childhood are feelings of anx- 
iety and feelings of aggression. These are 
emotions that basically interfere with relat- 
ing to people and are the foundations for 
fear and strife in later years. 

These early years are the time when a 
child must come to terms with his world 
—must learn the many requirements and 
permissions of his family without too great 
strain on his own energy for living and 
without jeopardizing his emerging concept 
of self. He can accomplish these tasks only 
if his learning is under the guidance of 
warm, loving, understanding adults and if 


the exigencies of his living give some meas-- 


ure of freedom for his growing, expanding 
abilities and interests. 

The third question that we raised was: 
What outlets does he have for his feelings 
about war? Play is the natural outlet for a 
child’s emotions. In play he not only ex- 
presses what he feels but also he may gain 
release and find a solution for feelings of 
anxiety or aggression. A child who can 
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play out “mummy goes away—mummy 
comes back” gets a reassurance that it wil] 
happen. A child who can fight out his own 
battles in a symbolic war of wooden soldiers 
may get release from his feelings of aggres. 
sion and hostility. If a child can kick his 
doll instead of his frustrating mother or 
father he can gain release without getting 
into further trouble with his already 
harassed parents. 

The playing of war games by children 
should not be forbidden but viewed as 
natural outlets for emotional tensions, 
Adults may often gain clues to the difficul- 
ties a child is experiencing through the 
content of his play. 

The wish to hurt people and destroy ob- 
jects undergoes many changes during the 
process of human development. If it is sup- 
pressed during early childhood, it remains 
as a source of conflict—unconsciously hid- 
den in personality characteristics of timid- 
ity and hesitation, evasiveness, shiftiness, 
and hyper-activity, or revealed in tics, cru- 
elty, excessive competition, or social antag- 
onism. 

If young children are given a chance to 
work through their disturbed feelings in 
war games and family play and at the same 
time are given experiences appropriate 
to their developmental level, they are more 
likely to make progress in coming to terms 
with life during war. 

In planning for young children during a 
war these findings suggest several consid- 
erations: 

These children are too young to be sepa- 
rated from their mothers for long periods 
of time. Evacuation in an emergency should 
include both mothers and young children. 

Children of preschool age can profit by 
attending nursery schools for a part of the 
day under the direction of people trained 
in education and mental hygiene. But such 
nursery schools should be located in cen- 
ters convenient to homes in order that long 
hours of traveling can be avoided. They 
should provide all-day and part-day service, 
24-hour care and emergency care. 

Special guidance nursery schools should 
be developed to help parents and young 
children who show evidences of develop 
ing neurotic tendencies of anxiety or ag- 
gression under the strain of war conditions. 
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The work of Anna Freud in England pro- 
vides an outstanding example of the service 
such clinical nursery schools can offer. 

The same counseling service as was sug- 
gested for mothers of infants should be pro- 
vided for mothers of young children to help 
them understand the needs of their chil- 
dren during wartime. 

It is important that any plan for young 
children should provide that some one per- 
son play the role of substitute parent and 
that there be a continuous integrated rela- 
tion established with this one person which 
will provide a security base for the child. 

Finally, from my own studies, I should 
like to suggest the importance of a program 
for families of returning new fathers. This 
should be begun during the war, through 
helping both husband and wife to under- 
stand the problems a father faces in adjust- 
ing to his war-born baby. On the fathers’ 
return there should be clinical consultations 
for them on problems of father-child rela- 
tionships. These postwar adjustments of 
father and child can be more detrimental to 
the personality development of children 
than the direct war experiences. 


School Age 


Most of this paper has been devoted to a 
discussion of infants and young children 
because I believe that war can have deeper 
and more lasting effects on their personality 
structure than on older, more mature chil- 
dren. It is not that the older children in 
elementary school are not affected by war, 
but rather that they are more mature and 
therefore relatively better able to handle 
their psychological problems. 

This statement is actually only partially 
true, for those children who carry with them 
fears and hostilities from their earlier years 
will be more vulnerable to the extra pres- 
sures of wartime. The boy who did not 
make his identification with his father dur- 
ing preschool years and who is “soft” or a 
“sissy” in the fourth grade will be doubly 
handicapped as men disappear from scout 
leadership, boys’ clubs, and camps. 

Children of this age, on the whole, are 
realists—more curious than apprehensive 
about war. They want to know all about the 
most minute details—not from a morbid 


sense, but because their feelings of ade- 
quacy come from understanding. And then, 
they want to do something about it—in 
feats of heroism far beyond the average 
adult soldier! This they do by talking “big 
talk” and by playing realistic war games. 

They also want to feel they have a part 
in the war of the adult world. They will 
show great energy and enthusiasm for all 
kinds of “helping with the war” efforts, 
But these interests cannot be sustained too 
long, for they must compete with the real 
child world of doll play and baseball, and 
of the business of learning in school, which 
is important to these children. 

There are individual children who re- 
gress during wartime because its hazards 
have touched them deeply through loss or 
injury of a parent, family upheaval, and so- 
cial isolation. For their security these chil- 
dren depend greatly on their relations with 
other children, and, when war mobility in- 
terferes with sustaining friendships, chil- 
dren can be greatly disturbed. 

These children may face after-war prob- 
lems too. In a study of children 6 to 10 
years of age Bach found that the children 
whose fathers were away at war had built 
up an idealistic and feminine picture of the 
father, largely due to the mother’s influ- 
ence. Bach says, “The stereotyped, ideal- 
istic picture that the child has of the absent 
father may initially be a handicap in the re- 
establishment of a realistic father-child rela- 
tionship. The child may experience a cer- 
tain degree of disappointment over the 
wished for reunion. The father’s resump- 
tion of domination and authority would 
certainly come in conflict with the child’s 
idealistic expectations.” ® In other words, 
when Santa Claus turns out to be human 
there is likely to be trouble not only for 
the child, but for Santa Claus as well. 

I have several suggestions to make con- 
cerning a war program for later childhood, 
which emerge from studies in child develop- 
ment as well as our experience in the recent 
war: 

The program for children of this age 
should be centered in the elementary school. 
The child has a sense of belonging to his 
grade group and his teacher and this can 


8 Bach, op. cit. 
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be an important source of security to him 
in times of stress. And the elementary 
school has the only adequate housing in 
most communities. 

This implies that the principal of the 
school will be in charge of the total pro- 
gram and responsible for integrating the 
usual school program with the new serv- 
ices which must be offered. 

The staff of the elementary school will 
need to be supplemented by people trained 
in social work, group work, and mental 
hygiene. But this emergency staff must be- 
come an integral part of the total school 
staff. 

This means a 12-month program for the 
elementary school, with staff vacations stag- 
gered throughout the year and probably 
the development of camp facilities for sup- 
plementary experiences. 

It means that in the utilization of man- 
power, people trained to work with chil- 
dren should be assigned to that work and 
not be drained off into industrial and agri- 
cultural war work. This can be done only 
by making work with children equal in 
social status and remuneration to work in 
building ships. 

We must further protect the schools and 
school personnel for work with children and 
not allow every community war endeavor 
to encroach on that job. Only those war 
projects in which elementary school chil- 
dren can participate should be the con- 
cern of either the regular or emergency 
personnel. 

We need consultation services for par- 
ents of older children both during and after 
the war, to help them meet the problems 
of adjustment as they arise. For the more 
disturbed children with neurotic tendencies, 
clinical facilities should be available. 

If evacuation is necessary from emer- 
gency areas, more of these older children 


can go without their parents if they are with - 


children they know, if siblings are kept 
together, and if their teacher goes with 
them. 


Adolescence 


When one is asked to discuss children, 
the question always arises as to whether the 
program planners include adolescents in the 
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category. I shali therefore mention only 
briefly some of the more obvious effects that 
war may have on the development of chil- 
dren during adolescence. 

Five characteristics of boys and girls dur. 
ing this period immediately come to mind; 
(1) Their basic emotional security comes in 
large part from their peers—their feeling of 
acceptance and identification with others of 
the same stage of development. (2) Their 
codes of behavior are influenced more by 
their peers and by the general community 
than by their parents. (3) Many of them are 
developing goals for the future and setting 
up ideals toward which they are striving— 
self ideals of manhood and womanhood. (4) 
Their faces are turned toward emergi 
adulthood and they yearn for status and 
acceptance as mature, responsible people. 
(5) In later adolescence their maturity makes 
them seek relations with the opposite sex 
and they often strain at the controls for the 
postponement that society imposes. 

From our general knowledge of adoles- 
cent development and our experiences dur- 
ing the last war I offer these suggestions 
for a program in wartime: 

When adolescents are moving into a new 
community one of the first needs is accept- 
ance into a group of their peers. Each com- 
munity should plan for this. 

Young men and young women have great 
influence on boys and girls emerging into 
adulthood. Policies for the utilization of 
manpower should provide that some of 
these natural and trained leaders of youth 
be retained, especially in new war com- 
munities. 

During a war, adolescents want to be re- 
lated to the community war effort. They 
want to do something that adults consider 
worth while. This refers to both volunteer 
work and paid war work. 

The first implies community leadership in 
which youth participates in planning, as 
well as doing. The labor market already 
has its eyes on 16-, 17-, and 18-year-olds. 
Plans should be made so that boys and girls 
can work part-time and study part-time, a 
plan that operated successfully in many 
communities during the last war. 

The high schools, with their marvelous 
facilities for work and recreation, should be 
the center for the study-work-social-life field 
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of adolescents in wartime. Many other or- 

izations and groups will take part and 
share the responsibility, especially in the 
area of social activities. 


Federal War Plans for Children 


At the federal level, any preparedness 
program should include planning for chil- 
dren in wartime. First, a study should be 
made of what legislation will be needed in 
each state to make an expanded program 
for children possible. This is “in case of 
emergency” legislation, and each state 
should have such permissive laws ready to 
open the way before the emergency arises. 
Second, one of the greatest difficulties in 
launching a program for infants and young 
children during a war is housing and equip- 
ment. Plans should be made now and stock 
piles or portable buildings and equipment 
created. Third, the federal planning agency 
should consider the possibility of establish- 


ing in each state at least one “community 


pilot service for children.” This would be 
in the nature of a demonstration of what 
an adequate program is for children and 
would help other communities to see what 
can be done. Such communities should be 
selected now and planning begun so that 


in an emergency services could quickly be- 
gin. The community within each state 
should be chosen because of the attitudes 
of social welfare, health, and school per- 
sonnel, rather than on its geographical lo- 
cation. Fourth, there is no question but 
that federal funds will be necessary to sup- 
plement state and local resources in an 
expanded war program for children. Ad- 
vance planning is needed here. 


Conclusion 


The conditions under which children 
flourish in their development are the condi- 
tions of peace and not of war. In past years 
we heard much of the four freedoms: free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear. One might say that although these 
may be the most important freedoms for 
adults, for children we need a fifth free- 
dom, one that is the most important of all 
—freedom to develop to the limit of their 
potentialities. In wartime what we do is to 
hold the line in order to avoid the most 
common and most damaging threats to 
wholesome development, and in the inter- 
stices of the war economy provide children 
with the best possible opportunity for de- 
velopment. 
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THE SPECIAL INTEREST or field of service, 
as well as the vantage point, of the indi- 
vidual looking at the community will color 
his determination of the community needs. 
The appraisal will vary according to the 
person who is making it. The problem of 
determining total need is a complex one, 
but it is important that the development of 
services be related directly to a comprehen- 
sion of this need. There should be, first, 
a medium for reconciling different points of 
view. When this has been provided, other 
aspects of the problem should be considered, 


such as determining how much service the 
community can afford and the priorities in 
meeting the various needs. 


Aspects of Community Attitudes 


I should like first to discuss why I do not 
think community services are fully under- 
stood or appreciated by the community. 
Some of the following reasons, I believe, 
contribute to misunderstanding. 

In our country tradition holds that this is 
a land of opportunity in which everyone 








can be self-sufficient if he wants to be. 
Coupled with this is the belief, on the part 
of many persons, that a request for service 
indicates that the individual is a weakling or 
a failure. In some sections stigma is still at- 
tached to asking for and receiving certain 
community services. Other factors, which 
operate more in some communities than 
in others, are political, economic, religious, 
and racial cleavages and prejudices. There 
are also sectional diversities, that is, urban 
versus rural, and I might add, suburban 
versus urban. 

Methods that have been used in the ad- 
ministration of some existing services have 
created serious questions. Certain proposals 
of professional workers—such as recom- 
mendations for higher qualifications and 
better standards—have not always been un- 
derstood by the layman and may be inter- 
preted as means of professional self-per- 
petuation, rather than as measures that will 
contribute to the welfare of the community. 
In addition, too many lay community lead- 
ers lack conviction as to the value of pro- 
fessional social work and continue to be- 
lieve that kindly attitudes and common 
sense are the main requirements for doing 
a good social work job. 

A great deal of controversy and dissen- 
sion has likewise been created by the con- 
fusion in attitude on the part of the 
community toward public and private 
responsibility for community services. 

These are a few of the factors contributing 
to misunderstanding; many more could be 
enumerated. The only way to correct these 
misunderstandings is to make sure that serv- 
ices are community services responsible to 
and representative of the entire community. 
This refers to both public and private serv- 
ices. In order to ensure this, it is essential 
that all major interests of the total citizenry 
be given consideration, and that the admin- 
istration and board of the agencies and 
the institutions offering these services re- 
flect this broad representation. This con- 
dition would make it possible for these serv- 
ices to be more sensitive to the total fabric 
of changing community needs. 

But this condition alone would not en- 
able these services to be responsive to com- 
munity needs. To accomplish this objective, 
a medium must be provided through which 
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the great variety of community services can 
be jointly planned. This planning medium 
will be representative of the community if 
the services themselves are representative, 
that is, if they utilize real citizen participa. 
tion. 


Factors Retarding the Establishment of Sound 
Community Services 


We have learned a great deal about the 
needs of children and families and about 
human relations. Great strides have been 
made in increasing our standard of living, 
in reducing infant and maternal deaths, 
in improving housing and eliminating slum 
conditions, and in lifting the whole level 
of family life. 

This new way of looking at children’s needs leads 
to the conclusion that demeaning poverty, inadequate 
school and health services, racial and ethnical dis- 
crimination, and the like are handicapping to chil- 
dren not only in and of themselves but also because 
they are contrary to the democratic ideal that every 
person is of precious and equal worth. The pres- 
ence of these conditions arouses feelings of uncer- 
tainty and inferiority, envy, and resentment. Quite 
aside from the individual, humanitarian aspects of 
the matter, these are serious consequences for a 
society that now more than ever stands in need of 
efficient workers, clear thinkers, loyal citizens, who 
are strong to ro its way of life and flexible to 
co-operate with those whose ways are different.1 


In spite of our knowledge, we have not 
been able to translate this into community 
services. All of us can think of parents who 
have read the latest books on child rearing, 
who know all about aggressions, repressions, 
complexes, inhibitions, anxieties, and guilt, 
but who find the intellectual approach does 
not meet their need when it comes to relat- 
ing this available knowledge to the strong 
emotional challenge of everyday living with 
their children. 

What are the obstacles that stand in the 
way of relating services to changing com- 
munity needs? One of the first problems we 


“must consider is that of vested interests. 


I am not restricting this to the vested in- 
terests of lay citizens whose attachment to 
the status quo may stem from a long line 
of service on the board of an agency cre 
ated by some illustrious ancestor, but I am 
also referring to the kind of vested interest 


1 Digest of Fact Finding Report, Children and 
Youth at the Midcentury, Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D. C., 1950, p. 1. 
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that has developed among some staffs. We 
have examples of agencies where services 
may be restricted because of limitations of 
staff, and for this reason they have ceased 
being related to community needs. There 
are also blockings because of special inter- 
ests, by individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals who have become engrossed in their 
own field of service or their own agency 
to the exclusion of all other agencies and 
fields of service. It is true that some- 
times highly developed and skilful service 
grows out of such concentrated preoccu- 
pation. However, many times this limiting 
point of view stands in the way of develop- 
ing new services, and of broadening estab- 
lished ones. In other words, one might 
say that these groups provide better and 
better services to fewer and fewer individ- 
uals. This can only be justified if eventu- 
ally it leads to lifting the general level 
of service. 

Political interests would qualify under 
the headings of both special and vested in- 
terests. We have seen numerous instances 
where political consideration transcends 
need as a determinant in providing com- 
munity services. 

Community tolerance for substandard 
service is another factor that hinders the 
development of sound and well-qualified 
resources. And finally—and most serious 
—is the lack of opportunity for whole- 
hearted participation by interested and con- 
cerned citizens in planning for community 
services. 


Methods of Relating Community Services to 
Needs 


Sentiment and charity, in their original 
sense, should be principal motivating fac- 
tors in sound programs of service. Such mo- 
tivation, however, must be expressed within 
a framework of scientific knowledge and 
against a background of deep conviction 
that our collective future depends upon the 
quality of each human being. 

The idea of consumer representation and 
participation in community services is one 
which warrants further consideration. This 
principle is illustrated in the following 
situation: 

In the UNRRA Italian mission in 1944 


and 1945, the distribution of essential milk, 
sugar, cod liver oil, and other supplies posed 
a complex problem, particularly in devas- 
tated communities. These limited supplies 
were so vital and important to the people 
that it became apparent that only the people 
themselves could determine the priorities 
and method of distribution. 

It was clear to the social workers going 
into these communities that the people— 
the farmers, workers, housewives, profes- 
sional persons, and public officials—favored 
a plan that would insure the participation 
of those persons in their own community 
whom they could trust. They wanted local 
representative committees to have respon- 
sibility for getting the job done. Parents 
of the children who would be consumers 
of the supplies and services were conspicu- 
ously present on these committees. It was 
only through the efforts of these citizens 
that it was possible to circumvent the no- 
torious black markets and get supplies to 
children and mothers, and it was these rep- 
resentative community committees who 
were responsible in a great measure for the 
success of the program. 

I believe that the principle of consumer 
participation can be applied even in our 
complex pattern of community services. 
This idea has shown substantial progress in 
our educational services. Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Home and School Asso- 
ciations have had significant influence on 
school boards regarding the educational 
services provided for their children. In some 
youth-serving agencies the consumers have 
been given the opportunity for active par- 
ticipation in policy making and planning. 

An illustration may be given of how effec- 
tive consumer influence can be in making 
community services responsive to commu- 
nity needs. Following the discontinuance 
of federal support of day care centers 
through Lanham Act funds, it looked as 
though the centers in Philadelphia would 
have to be closed. The fact that women 
were continuing to work and that the need 
for the service had not diminished sub- 
stantially did not seem to make any differ- 
ence to the public officials. It remained for 
the parents using the service, in co-opera- 
tion with the Health and Welfare Council, 
to create sufficient informed public opinion 
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to convince the officials to appropriate 
funds to continue the day care centers. 

For several subsequent annual city budget 
hearings, these citizen consumers came and 
were heard and made sure that funds were 
appropriated. Today these centers are a 
stable and important community service 
and it is fortunate that they exist in view 
of the increased need growing out of the 
uncertain international situation. 

I do not mean to imply that high pressure 
methods are the way in which community 
services can be made more responsive to 
needs. I do believe, however, that we 
should capitalize upon the interest and 
concern of consumer groups in keeping our 
community services dynamic and creative. 
These services can become sensitive and 
grow only as they capture the sustained in- 
terest of a large, representative cross-section 
of our entire community. We must not per- 
mit them to become the business of a hand- 
ful of citizens who may have special inter- 
ests. Services will remain vital if they are 
the vehicle for expressing moral and spir- 
itual values which are a part of all of us. 
Just as the citizens in Italy felt the need 
to participate in what was being planned 
for them, so the citizens of our communities 
should participate in the planning for their 
own services. We must reach the citizens 
where they live, and provide the way for 
the development of neighborhood leader- 
ship that can later be the recruiting ground 
for community-wide leadership. In our 
Health and Welfare Council set-up, we 
have area offices that operate in the out- 
lying neighborhoods, and serve as rallying 
points for the citizens who are interested 
and involved in community services. These 
area centers are specially attuned to chang- 
ing needs in the neighborhood and exert 
an important infleunce on community-wide 
responsiveness. 


In order to appraise and meet changing- 


community needs, it is important to provide 
an opportunity for the citizens themselves 
to engage in a continuing process of look- 
ing at developments in their community 
both within individual agencies and in total 
fields of service. 

A council of social agencies can provide 
a unique opportunity in this connection. 
The council has a constituency of public 
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and private agencies that are renderj 
direct services to the community and this 
constituency is representative of other or. 
ganizations that have a major interest in 
action with reference to community sery- 
ices. Council committees act as agents of 
this broad constituency as they work on 
community policy questions. The findings 
and decisions of council committees are 
cleared with the constituency so that final 
recommendations often are an advance 
over community thinking and _ action, 
The conclusions of council committees, 
through the use of council structure, are 
more than the thinking of a well-selected 
group of individuals; they become repre. 
sentative of the thinking of the community 
as a whole. The council can not only pro- 
vide the answers to immediate questions but 
can also be the medium for growth in com- 
munity teamwork, vision, and objectives 
and standards of performance. 

This principle and this method are pos. 
sible in the smallest community, with the 
qualification that perhaps in many in 
stances it would be impossible for the com- 
munity to support paid professional staff. 
Community services become limited and 
static if they become dependent on forces 
outside the community. If the creative 
forces within the community are released, 
the community services will be limited only 
by the capacity for growth of community 
leaders, agency boards, professional person- 
nel, and the citizens at large. Only a sound 
community can create and sustain commu: 
nity services responsive to community 
needs. 
Conclusions ’ 

We cannot expect services that will be 
responsive to community needs until every 
community guarantees the following condi- 
tions: ; 

1. An understanding and awareness of 
the changing needs of families and children, 
and of the fundamental importance of chil- 
dren and youth in our society. 

2. Knowledge of the range of services 
necessary to meet the needs of families and 
children. 

3. Support for agencies to furnish aus 
pices and continuity for such services and 
sufficient qualified personnel to man them. 
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4. The desire and willingness to create 
an integrated program of basic pubiic and 
private social, health, medical, and educa- 
tional services within which special serv- 
ices for families and children take their 
proper place. 

5. Wholehearted interest and participa- 
tion of all religious groups. 

6. Co-ordination and teamwork on the 

t of the several professions or disciplines 
that are needed to insure the well-rounded 
growth and development of families and 
children. 

7. A program of scientific research in 
child care and rearing to keep focused 
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on what is essential for healthy personality 
development. 


8. Last, and perhaps most important, a 
civic-minded, honest, local government 
where the public officials provide a con- 
sistent method for keeping continuously 
attuned to the needs of the people. 


Community services will be responsive 
to community needs if they are motivated 
and operated on the basis of our belief 
in the true worth and dignity of every 
individual, whether he be young or old, 
poor or rich, healthy or sick. To bring this 
about is the challenge of these times. 


Are We Expecting Too Much of Families? 
Reuben Hill 


Dr. Hill is Research Professor in Family Life, Institute for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. His paper was given at the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., December, 1950. 


In America the family has become a 
buffer between the state and the individual, 
and between the economic order and the 
individual. The state has held the family 
responsible for the upbringing and support 
of children and has interfered only when 
the welfare of the child was seriously en- 
dangered. The struggle for existence has 
been waged, not by individuals, but by 
family groups. The rugged individualism 
of early America, was really “rugged fami- 
lism.” It is only in recent years that the 
burden of breadwinning has been exclu- 
sively placed on the parents’ shoulders. 

In Europe, until recently, the inequality 
between families has been réflected in he- 
reditary titles and class affiliations whereas 
in America the differentiating factors have 
been property and wealth. Today it is 
family income and education that open 
doors or limit opportunities for child 
growth and development. The fact that 
children are reared in homes varying widely 
in socio-economic resources means they have 
varying social inheritances as well; and 
this is reflected in their intelligence, their 
personalities, their health, their occupation, 


' their opportunities in the industrial order, 


in short, in almost every conceivable aspect 
of their lives. 

The prevailing theory of democracy, 
which holds that every individual shall have 
equal opportunity, is negated by our system 
of rearing children in families, because 
some therefore have a far better start than 
others. In this sense—that is, equality of 
opportunity—democracy is not possible so 
long as gross inequalities in family environ- 
ments persist.1 

There is not much doubt that the family 
lets its members down in providing the 
necessities of life equally for all children. 
It is the great creator and perpetuator of 
inequalities of opportunity. Moreover, the 
family is also the conservator of status in- 
equalities because the child starts life with 
the status provided by his family. Little 
wonder that many children seek to disso- 
ciate themselves from their family begin- 
nings and establish themselves in more fa- 
vorable statuses; particularly children of the 
foreign born, of minority groups, and of 
the unskilled occupational groups. 

The family lets its members down, how- 


1 Jessie Bernard, American Family Behavior, Har- 
per and Bros., New York, 1942, p. 544. 
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ever, primarily because it is expected to 
carry out functions for which it is no longer 
well suited. Responsibility or blame is 
placed on families for provision of or lack 
of protective services of medical care, nutri- 
tion, shelter, and guardianship in a society 
that has outlawed familistic means for se- 
curing them. When “making a living” was 
family centered and all members except 
the toddlers could help, added children 
meant greater productivity. Today in our 
industrial economy all that is changed. 
Child labor laws rightly protect the child 
from exploitation, and compulsory school 
attendance laws keep the child in school, 
but the family is not compensated for his 
withdrawal from the family’s labor force. 
“Making a living” has now become “earn- 
ing a living” and wages are gauged in terms 
of the breadwinner’s value to his employer 
without reference to his family responsibili- 
ties. Indeed, the family wage is almost 
unknown in America except during war- 
time when it is reflected in the family al- 
lotments to service men. The family lets 
its members down, therefore, because it 
is still being held to most of the responsi- 
bilities it once carried successfully in a 
familistic agrarian society. 

Most of the factors affecting family in- 
come and expenditures are now outside the 
control of individual families. Wage levels 
vary, not with added dependents in fam- 
ilies, but with the business cycle. Inflation, 
in turn, is quite likely to render family in- 
come inadequate. Economic opportunities 
open up and recede locally, unemployment 
increases and decreases, and technological 
changes make obsolete formerly useful skills 
in response to changes in the social order 
which family heads not only cannot control 
but may even find difficult to understand. 
The social insurances in the Social Security 
Act are calculated to spread the risks of 
unemployment and death of the breadwin- 
ner, but they too ignore the number of de- 
pendents the lost income is expected to 
serve. 

For too long American families have 
been called upon to take up the slack in a 
poorly integrated social order. If fiscal 
policies are bungled, producing inflation, 
the family purse strings are tightened; if 
depressions bring sudden impoverishment, 
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family savings and the family’s capacity to 
restrict consumption to subsistence levels 
are drawn upon, with subsequent threats 
to child health and growth; if real estate 
and building interests fail to provide hous. 
ing, families must adapt themselves to 
broken down, obsolete dwellings or double 
up with other families. For too long the 
family has been ignored in social planning 
and the strains are telling. If we are com. 
mitted to the family system of child care 
and guidance we must establish a national 
policy for families that supports its role as 
the great burden carrier of the social order. 
The rights for children embodied in The 
Children’s Charter prepared by the 1930 
White House Conference have been largely 
nullified so long as families are unable to 
secure for their charges the basic elements 
for health, education, and growth. 

The inequality features of the family sys- 
tem are not intrinsic but extrinsic. One 
of the challenges we now face is to devise 
ways of reducing the unnecessary pressures 
on those families which are burdened with 
more than their fair share of responsibility. 

The modern family lives in a greater state 
of tension than yesterday because it is the 
major burden carrier of a social order un- 
dergoing rapid social change. Problems 
outnumber solutions in many sectors of 
society, and the resulting uncertainties are 
absorbed by all of us who are for the most 
part also members of families. Because the 
family is the bottleneck through which all 
troubles pass, no other association so re- 
flects the strains and stresses of life. With 
few exceptions persons in workaday Amer- 
ica return to rehearse their daily frustra- 
tions within the family, and hope to get 
the necessary understanding and resilience 
to return tomorrow to the fray. 

Thus, the good family today is not only 
the focal point of frustrations and tensions 
but also the source for resolving frustra- 
tions and releasing tensions. A good fam- 
ily has become one in which a person can 
be his worst without risking permanent 
ostracism, another instance of the family’s 
role as buffer between the individual and 
the outside society. No longer effective as 
a producer of domestic goods, the modern 
family elaborates other functions concerned 
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more intimately with the production and 
preservation of personality. Through its 
capacity for sympathy, understanding, and 
unlimited loyal support, the family rehabil- 
itates personalities bruised in the course 
of competitive daily living. 

If we wish to implement mental health 
for America’s children and youth, we shall 
do well to consider what we can do by con- 
certed effort to help all families, not as a 
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sentimental movement but as a basic need 
for personal stability and social order. The 
capacity of families to take up the slack in 
the social order is approaching an upper 
limit. Their tremendous resilience and 
recuperative strengths must be fostered and 
conserved. A national policy which deals 
with American families as a precious na- 
tional resource in social organization is 
badly needed. 


What Do We Seek in Adoptive Parents? 


Florence G. Brown 


Mrs. Brown is Executive Director of the Free Synagogue Child Adoption Committee, New York, 
N. Y. Her paper was presented at the New York State Welfare Conference, New York, N. Y., 
November, 1950. 


ADOPTION AGENCIES are constantly sub- 


jected to criticism and hostility by those 


whom the agency has rejected as well as by 
others in the community who are identified 
with the applicants. Most couples applying 
to us come after full medical exploration of 
their inability to have a child and we are 
their “last hope.” Therefore, when we can- 
not give them a child, all their hostility and 
accumulated frustration at not having a 
child are often directed against us. 
Although adoption agencies know that 
each decision is made on the merits of the 


specific case, they find it trying to be sub- 
jected constantly to critical comment and to 


be blamed for the fact that such a large 
number of couples remain childless, espe- 


cially when the limited number of children 


available for adoption makes it possible for 
us to meet the needs of only about one- 
tenth of the families applying. We should 
not become defensive either to ourselves or 
to the community but instead should ex- 
amine the basis for this kind of hostility. 


Adoption agencies, like all social agencies, 


are not faultless in their procedures and we 
need to sharpen our skills and increase our 
efforts in helping people to understand 
adoption. We must, however, face the fact 
that this alone will not completely elimi- 
nate the hostility toward adoption agencies 
and that as long as we have to reject so 


many families we must be prepared to 
accept negative feeling. 

Recent articles about adoption have 
severely criticized the “red tape” of the 
agencies and have suggested that perhaps 
we are “too particular” in our selection of 
families and that it is the fault of the 
agencies that so many families turn to pri- 
vate adoption. We are told that large num- 
bers of children are awaiting placement 
while agencies turn many families away. 
While these statements may be true in part, 
it is also true that the large number of 
families requesting children are not seeking 
the kind of children who are awaiting place- 
ment. For every infant available for place- 
ment we have at least ten applicants, but 
we have few applicants who are willing to 
accept an older child or one with a handi- 
cap. One area in which adoption agencies 
might improve their service is to educate 
families with regard to the kind of children 
who are available for placement. We can- 
not place infants with all the families who 
request them, but it is our job to help these 
families understand that there are other 
children who desperately need adoptive 
homes. The experience of some agencies 
has shown that many families can move 
from their original request but they need 
our help in doing so. In our adoption 
studies it is important that we be aware 
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of flexible attitudes on the part of adoptive 
parents, so that we can evaluate when they 
can and when they cannot accept a child 
different from the one originally envisioned. 
If we believe that for every child there is a 
home, we must then find a way of making 
this a reality. 

When we compare the large number of 
families interested only in babies with the 
limited number of infants available, it is 
obvious that the large majority of families 
must be disappointed. Even if agencies had 
many more children, we would always want 
to be diagnostic in our selection of families 
and choose those that can offer most to 
the children entrusted to us. We need to 
do a greater interpretative job in the com- 
munity so that there can be better under- 
standing of some of our problems and of 
how we function. It is our job to help in- 
terested people in the community to under- 
stand that even though applicants may en- 
counter some “red tape” in working with 
agencies and even though we must hurt 
many people by turning them away, we are 
nevertheless offering to the natural mother, 
the child, and the adoptive parents a con- 
structive and protective service, which can- 
not be matched in private adoption. The 
adoption agencies cannot do this job of 
interpretation alone; caseworkers in all 
fields must understand the situation and 
recognize the need for agencies to co-oper- 
ate in helping the public to understand it. 
The “black market” in babies is a social 
evil which must be attacked not only 
through legislation, but also through wider 
interpretation. 


Criteria for Selection of Parents 


In the earlier days, there was a great em- 
phasis on environmental factors, and an 


adoptive home was selected on the basis 


of the family’s ability to provide a pleasant 
home, adequate space, and financial secu- 
rity. The family was expected to be kind 
and well respected in the community. The 
emphasis was on selection of the “right” 
child for the family rather than on select- 
ing the home that would best meet the 
needs of the child. 

At present we base our selections mainly 
on our casework understanding of the fam- 
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ily rather than on environmental factors, 
If we were seeking homes for larger num- 
bers of children and were not constantly 
faced with the disproportion between the 
number of children available for adoption 
and the number of families wishing to 
adopt, we could approve many more fami- 
lies and feel confident that the children 
would have homes as good as many chil- 
dren with their biological parents. How- 
ever, since we can offer children to so few 
of the families who apply, we have a re. 
sponsibility for providing the child with 
a home that will best meet his needs. 

We are interested, of course, in certain 
environmental factors, such as adequate 
housing and enough income to meet normal 
needs, but primarily we want mature people 
who are able to give the child opportunity 
for growth. The following factors are of 
great importance: the personal adjustment 
of each of the prospective parents; their 
relationship to each other; their relation- 
ship to their own parents and siblings; 
their deeper as well as their expressed mo- 
tives in seeking a child; their reasons for 
not having their own child; their attitude 
toward childlessness and toward infertility; 
their ability to accept an adopted child; and 
their understanding of children and their 
needs. 

Among these factors I should like to 
stress the attitude of the couple toward their 
infertility. It is natural that in every case 
there is great disappointment, frustration, 
and possibly shock at learning of their in- 
ability to have a child, but we need to eval- 
uate how the couple have learned to live 
with this knowledge and whether they are 
able to work this through so as to have a 
sound family adjustment. We must explore 
the possibility of helping them work out 
the problem through the adoption process 
itself. Is it still so painful that they cannot 
discuss it? Do they consider it a disgrace? 
Has this made them feel inadequate? Has 
this negatively affected their relationship? 
We have to question whether the woman 
who is not satisfied with “only a child” but 
continues to long for pregnancy and the 
giving of birth is ready to go ahead with 
adoption. In the case of the individual 
who talks of adoption as “second best” we 
must determine how much of a compromise 
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it actually is and the way she has adapted 
herself to it. We also need to question the 
readiness of persons who cannot tell a child 
about his adoption, or who hesitate to 
share their interest in adoption with family 
and friends because they wish to conceal 
their infertility. These questions are im- 
portant because frustration continues if they 
have not been faced, and the adopted child 
will not be given the healthy and secure 
kind of environment we are seeking; he will 
be only the symbol of the parents’ frustra- 
tion. 

Throughout our contacts with the fam- 
ily, our process is a dynamic one. In addi- 
tion to understanding what the parents 
bring to the interviews we constantly ex- 
plore the full meaning of our discussions 
with them, as well as their ability to grow 
and change. We have the responsibility of 
helping them to understand what adoption 
really is and to distinguish between their 
potentials for change and those things that 
cannot be changed. We often find that 
through the contact with the caseworker 
there is movement on the part of the 
couple and that questionable areas can be 
clarified. It is not unusual in the first inter- 
view for a couple to insist that they will 
take only a very young baby and to set up 
other prerequisites, but, after learning more 
about the realities involved, to move in the 
direction of expressing greater flexibility. 
Likewise, if a person tells us in the first 
interview that he sees no reason to tell a 
child about adoption, it is our job to de- 
termine whether this means a lack of his 
own acceptance of adoption, or if this is 
a lack of understanding which can change 
through our further contacts. 

The A’s, 30 and 28 years of age, respec- 
tively, had been married for five years and 
had been unsuccessful in their attempts to 
have a child. From our intake interviews, 
we felt that they had a good marital rela- 
tionship and were warm and _ sensitive 
people. They told us that both had had 
some treatment, that the problem of in- 
fertility was with Mrs. A, and that it was 
doubtful that she would conceive. Even 
though they both spoke freely about most 
things they were somewhat resistive to the 
worker’s further questioning regarding the 
infertility. They moved about uncom- 
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fortably and seemed eager to go on to some- 
thing else. It was noted that Mr. A was 
silent when the worker asked about the 
infertility even though he took the initiative 
when other things were discussed. 

The doctor’s report indicated that Mr. 
A was mainly responsible for their inability 
to have a child. When this was discussed 
with the A’s, they stated that they had not 
been completely certain about the exact 
reasons for the infertility and felt that they 
would rather not know since there then 
would be no reason to blame each other. 
This was something that they just did not 
talk about very often. 

We found that Mrs. A tried to conceal 
her own feelings and that she believed that 
she was protecting her husband by telling 
friends and relatives that she was unable 
to have a child. Mr. A was relieved at his 
wife’s willingness to take the responsibility. 
To them this seemed the best way to handle 
the situation. Throughout our contact with 
them there was no change in their attitude 
and they needed to continue to evade the 
problem and to conceal the truth about 
Mr. A’s fertility. They were comfortable 
about the way they were handling it. 

As we evaluated the situation, we won- 
dered whether the A’s inability to handle 
this problem and their need to evade it 
might be indicative of the way they handled 
other difficult situations. 

There were many strengths in the A’s 
relationship and they gave a great deal to 
each other. We felt certain that they could 
have been good parents to a child of their 
own. It was likely, however, that adoption 
would create a serious problem for them as 
well as for the child. The frustration and 
unconscious hostility on the part of both 
would undoubtedly be intensified and pro- 
jected onto the child, who would become 
a constant reminder of the one thing they 
were trying so hard to forget. 

Mr. and Mrs. S, aged 41 and gg, had 
been married for ten years before they came 
to the agency. They had not tried to have 
a child during the first five years because 
Mrs. S held an important position with a 
business firm and did not want to give this 
up. They stated in the first interview that 
they had tried to have a child for the past 
five years and recently, when they went to 














the doctor, they found that Mrs. S would 
not be able to conceive. They had not con- 
sulted a doctor before and their reason for 
doing so now was that they knew that this 
would be required by the agency. The S's 
had no insight into their situation and saw 
nothing questionable about the fact that 
they had waited so long before trying to 
have a child, nor that they had not sought 
medical advice for the past five years. They 
felt that now they were ready for a child. 

Our further contacts with them indicated 
that their relationship was good even 
though they were both controlling people. 
They expressed a good deal of intellectual 
understanding of children, were aware and 
accepting of the fact that many of the chil- 
dren placed for adoption were born out of 
wedlock, and recognized the importance of 
telling a child that he was adopted. How- 
ever, much of the discussion about children 
remained purely intellectual and little real 
feeling for a child was shown. It was quite 
clear that a child would not be truly ac- 
cepted in this home in spite of their con- 
fidence in their ability to “offer a child 
many advantages.” They set high standards 
for the kind of child they should have and 
wanted her to be beautiful as well as a good 
dancer and interested in music. They also 
wanted her to have more than average in- 
telligence, since they were both intelligent. 
When the worker suggested that it was diffi- 
cult to predict just how a child might de- 
velop, even if it were born to them, they 
could not accept this and felt that they 
could “make the child anything they wanted 
it to be.” 

The rejection was extremely difficult for 
the S’s to accept even though the worker 
tried to prepare them for it. They could 
not believe that they would not be accepted 
since they had always been highly successful 
in everything they undertook. They insisted 


that we were very wrong in not approving - 


their home since surely we “could not 
have a family with more to offer.” 

The R’s presented a positive picture all 
through our many contacts with them. Mrs. 
R was 30, Mr. R 35, and they had been 
married for two years when they applied. 
The intake worker and family study worker 
noted their warmth and flexibility and their 
deep respect for each other. In every inter- 
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view the security and depth of their rela. 
tionship was brought out. Mr. R was the 
sterile one, and they had explored their own 
feelings about this before coming to us, 
Mr. R was shocked at learning of his steril. 
ity and at first could not discuss it with any- 
body. After living with the knowledge for 
a while, he was able to face this as a reality 
that he could not help, and was even able 
to discuss it freely with his friends and 
family. Mrs. R had also been upset at the 
beginning and was disappointed in learning 
that they could not have their own child. 
However, as they thought it over and began 
to plan toward adoption, she recognized 
that motherhood could be achieved without 
pregnancy and that it was a child that she 
wanted most. They both felt that a child 
was what was important whether or not it 
was their own. 

Mr. and Mrs. R had had experience with 
children and were able to individualize 
children and their needs. In telling of some 
of their experience in caring for their 
nieces and nephews, as well as friends’ 
children, they showed considerable sensitiv- 
ity, warmth, and understanding. This was 
also shown in discussing their readiness to 
inform a child of his adoption. As individ- 
uals, the R’s were well adjusted and mature. 
Mrs. R was an outgoing and vivacious per- 
son, while Mr. R was more serious. They 
complemented each other very well and we 
were repeatedly impressed with the positive 
qualities in their relationship. We felt cer- 
tain that they could offer a great deal of 
emotional security, and a child was placed 
with them. 

In our efforts to improve our service, the 
Free Synagogue Child Adoption Commit- 
tee is now doing intensive screening at in- 
take and in most cases the intake consists 
of at least three interviews. Those families 
that are approved at intake are given an 
application form. The giving of an appli- 
cation form is not a commitment that a 
child will be placed but is only a promise 
that we will continue with a more extensive 
and intensive study, which includes a series 
of several interviews (usually about six or 
seven) with the husband and wife together 
as well as separately, and a home visit. 

During the intake process, the agency re 
ceives written permission to contact the 
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couple’s physician who sends the agency 
a report telling why they are unable to have 
a child of their own and what the future 
possibilities may be. At the end of the fam- 
ily study, if we are ready to approve the 
family, we ask for a report on the current 
physical examination, and also send out ref- 
erence letters. There then remains the proc- 
ess of the selection of and “showing” of the 
baby. 

We have made an effort to reduce the 
amount of time in our procedure and, as 
a result, our service has improved. For- 
merly, families waited as long as three to 
four years before placement and through all 
this time they were uncertain about the 
agency's decision. At present, although 
there is still a delay of about four months 
before the first appointment, we move fairly 
rapidly after that. Our more intensive in- 
take makes it possible to reject at this early 
date most of the families with whom we 
cannot place children and they do not have 
to go on hoping for an indefinite period. 
Within a few months after completion of 
the intake study we begin the family study. 
At present, families who are approved have 
their child placed with them about one 
year after their initial letter to the agency. 


Handling of Rejections 


One of the greatest problems for an adop- 
tion agency is the handling of rejections 
with the family and with interested people 
in the community. Our agency placed 124 
children during the past year but over 1,100 
families applied to us. Some applicants 
withdrew or were rejected through letter 
because of age or location but several hun- 
dred were seen. Most adoption agencies 
have a policy regarding the age of appli- 
cants and this differs in the various agencies. 
With the large number of people applying 
and the impossibility of serving all, most 
agencies limit placement of infants to 
younger couples, even though it is recog- 
nized that certain older couples might do 
very well with a young baby. This factor 
of age is one in which agencies might use 
greater flexibility, particularly in the place- 
ment of older children or those who are 
hard to place. We have attempted this in 
a limited way in our agency and although 
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it is our policy not to place infants with 
couples in which the women are over 39 
years of age, we have considered some who 
are older for possible placement of an older 
child. 

We cannot be unconcerned about the 
many hundreds whom we turn away, and 
the problem of the best way to handle our 
inability to serve them is important. It is 
our conviction that we must use the method 
that is least painful to the couple and that 
this must come before our concern about 
the resultant feeling toward the agency. 
In some cases we can help the applicants 
to withdraw and this is, of course, less 
painful than rejection, for the caseworker 
as well as the couple. But in most cases 
they do not withdraw and we are forced 
to inform them of our decision. 

We are sometimes criticized for what 
seems like a “cold” procedure in the han- 
dling of families whom we reject, and social 
workers in other agencies may have ques- 
tion about the methods used by some adop- 
tion agencies in notifying families that they 
are not being accepted for the placement of 
a child. They believe that there would be 
less hostility toward the agency if we shared 
our reasons with the family. It is also sug- 
gested by some that if problems are evident 
the family should be referred to a family 
agency or to a psychiatrist. 

As has already been mentioned, we cannot 
choose all the families who apply. This 
does not mean that those who are not se- 
lected are necessarily unacceptable as in- 
dividuals. We are therefore truthful when 
we assume the responsibility for rejection 
and place the reason on the limited number 
of adoptable children rather than attribu- 
ting it to factors in the couple’s own situa- 
tion. It is true, however, that many families 
are rejected because of their own inade- 
quacies. We need to determine in each 
case whether we can really be constructive 
and helpful to the couple if we share with 
them all the reasons for rejection. If it will 
only add to their pain and frustration and 
result in tearing down the defenses which 
have apparently helped them in their ad- 
justment to each other, we would question 
the validity of our sharing this informa- 
tion. Their marriage and many factors 
in their whole situation may not be good 
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for a child but may be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to them. The very negatives that we 
see may be positives in their own relation- 
ship and in meeting each other’s needs. 

It is our contention that we have no 
right to add to their burden; it is healthier 
for the husband and wife together to be 
angry at the agency rather than to turn 
against each other as a result of the nega- 
tive material that we might inject into their 
situation. We have a responsibility as far 
as possible to leave the couple with the 
defenses they have built up. The fact that 
we cannot give them a child is no reason to 
hurt them further. In cases where the in- 
dividuals indicate any real insight into their 
difficulties and there is a recognition of the 
need for help, we discuss the problem with 
them, and there are situations in which we 
make a referral to a family agency or a 
psychiatrist. This cannot be done in many 
cases, however, since most couples coming 
to an adoption agency feel satisfied with 
themselves as they are; otherwise they would 
not be coming to us. We might see the 
need for treatment; but they have come to 
us for a baby and not for treatment. Some 
sad experiences of adoption agencies have 
shown that an attempt to interpret the need 
for treatment to families who are not ready 
for it does not facilitate their acceptance 
of treatment and sometimes even intensi- 
fies their problems. Their dislike for the 
agency is increased and, in addition, their 
own defenses have been threatened. 

We might be asked why we do not do 
further work with the families ourselves 
since we have the contact with them. Again 
we need to consider why they came to an 
adoption agency. We recognize that we 
cannot at the same time offer them a serv- 
ice they are not asking for and deny them a 
service they want so badly. 

Mr. and Mrs. L came to the agency a 


year after Mrs. L had had a hysterectomy. ~ 


When they first came in, they expressed 
some fear at their contact with the agency 
since they had heard so many rumors about 
the difficulties in securing a ‘baby. They 
felt quite sure, however, that we could not 
possibly reject them. We had the usual 
number of intake interviews with the L’s 
and from the information given us as well 
as from our observation of their attitude 
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and the relationship between them, we had 
question about them. Mrs. L was still in 
love with another man even though she 
felt, because “her husband was so good to 
her,” that she had made a “good” marriage. 
Mr. L appeared to be in love with his wife 
but was still so dependent on his mother 
that the L’s finally moved into Mr. L’s par. 
ents’ home. They had lived with his par. 
ents through most of the six years that they 
were married. To them both, adoption was 
definitely a compromise; they felt that it 
was “better at least to have something.” 

Although the worker tried to prepare the 
L’s for the fact that they would undoubt- 
edly be rejected, they called her after they 
received the agency letter and said that they 
were shocked. The worker met with them 
again and they expressed much hostility 
toward the agency, saying that apparently 
all the rumors they had heard were true and 
they were being rejected because they had 
not offered to make a large financial con- 
tribution. 

The L’s insisted that if their failure to 
offer a contribution were not the reason for 
rejection, they wanted to know the real 
reason. We explained that there was not 
any one specific reason why we accepted or 
rejected a couple but that we did have to 
select those few families who we felt were 
most ready for adoption and who could 
best meet the needs of the children under 
our care. We were only able to select about 
10 per cent of the families coming to us. 
The worker assured the L’s that our deci- 
sion did not mean that they were not ac 
ceptable as individuals. 

This couple had no insight into their 
own part in our decision and the material 
they revealed to us was apparently accept- 
able to them. They had found a way of 
adjusting to each other even with their prob- 
lems. Pointing out to them all the reasons 
why we could not give them a child would 
not have helped them and would have only 
created a problem between them, with each 
one blaming the other for our decision. In 
our opinion, it was better for their hostility 
to be directed to the agency rather than 
toward each other. 

The W’s were a couple in their early 
thirties who had been married six years 
when they applied to us. They were an 
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attractive, appealing couple with a good 
deal of warmth and maturity in their re- 
lationship. However, the infertility prob- 
lem was still of great concern to Mrs. W 
and she continued to be upset “about not 
being able to give her husband a child.” 
She could not let anybody know how she 
felt about it, and although Mr. W had 
always been very kind and understanding 
of her problem she was constantly unhappy 
about it. From a number of Mrs. W’s com- 
ments, we realized that she had some ques- 
tion about an adoption, since people would 
then know of her inability to have a 
child. Yet because her husband loved chil- 
dren so much, Mrs. W thought they should 
adopt one. She did wonder how a child 
might affect their relationship. When the 
worker told the W’s of the limited num- 
ber of children and therefore how few fami- 
lies could be selected, Mrs. W was almost 
relieved. 

We felt that the W’s had a successful 
marriage and that there was a great deal 
of compensation for the fact that they did 
not have a child. It was likely, however, 
that placement of a child would stir up a 
great deal of Mrs. W’s repressed feeling and 
might therefore destroy what appeared to 
be a good relationship. It seemed best for 
their own happiness not to place a child 
with them, and Mrs. W almost asked for 


this. —The W’s did not recontact us after 
they received our letter telling them that 
we could not place a child with them and 
the explanation of the agency’s limitations 
was easy for them both to accept. 

Staffs of adoption agencies carry a great 
deal of responsibility both in the selection 
and rejection of families. Even though we 
cannot meet the entire problem we should 
be sure that we are doing everything pos- 
sible to offer a good service. 

To summarize, I would like to stress the 
need for: (1) continuous self-study of our 
methods and a sharpening of our casework 
skills so that we can be sure that we are 
selecting for placement those families that 
are optimum and that we are doing the 
least damage to those whom we reject; (2) 
recognition by adoption agencies of their 
responsibility in developing more optimum 
homes by helping families to develop their 
potentialities; (3) shortening of the waiting 
period for the initial contact with the 
agency and for arriving at a decision— 
rejection is always painful but is even 
greater when there is added to it a long 
period of uncertainty; (4) further research 
and studies within adoption agencies of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful placements; (5) 
constant interpretation to the community 
of our efforts to offer a sound service and 
to safeguard the lives of the children en- 
trusted to our care. 
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ADOPTIVE CHILDREN probably form one of 
the smallest groups of dependent children, 
but since childless couples seem to form an 
increasingly large segment of the commu- 
nity, the adoptable child has assumed con- 
siderable importance in the public eye. 
Who is this “adoptable” child? Is it the 
golden-haired fantasy baby every little girl 
dreams of having when she grows up? Or is 


it just as likely to be the 5-year-old boy 
whose mother has finally come to the deci- 
sion to surrender him after he has been in 
a number of foster homes and probably has 
acquired an equal number of emotional 
problems along the way? How many adopt- 
able children are there? Sensational ar- 
ticles appearing in magazines seem to imply 
that there are vast numbers of these chil- 
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dren in foster homes and institutions who 
are being deprived of the security of adop- 
tive homes because of the inertia or per- 
versity of heartless agencies. Actually, we 
know the situation to be quite different. 
Most of the children in foster homes or in- 
stitutions are not free for adoption. Very 
few of these children are orphans; most of 
them have at least one parent with some 
interest in them whose parental rights can- 
not be interfered with. 

Let us define what we mean by “adopt- 
able child.” The adoptable child is one 
who has been legally surrendered by his 
parent or parents and who is able to con- 
tribute to and benefit from family life. 
Adoption workers know there is a lapse be- 
tween this theory and its application in 
practice. The adoptable child may be an 
appealing infant or an older child with, 
perhaps, a physical or emotional handicap. 
Homes can be found for children only if 
there are adoptive parents available for 
them. Our knowledge that a handicapped 
child can constructively use family life does 
not help this child if we are unable to find 
a family with sufficient love and longing for 
a child to make them want to build their 
future around him. Apparently, then, there 
is a difference between adoptable and place- 
able, since the child’s placeability depends 
in large part on the interest of the adoptive 
applicant group. 

Adoption agencies are child placement 
agencies and as such their focus is neces- 
sarily on parentless children, not on child- 
less couples, sympathetic as agencies may 
be to the plight of the latter. We exist for 
the sole purpose of providing children with 
parents who need them as much as they 
need parents. In other words, families are 
selected because of their ability to meet 
the needs of those children who have been 


referred to the agency. Since there are now 


fewer children available for adoption, 
thanks to provisions of the Social Security 
Act which make it possible for more chil- 
dren than previously to remain with their 
own families, there are bound to be many 
childless couples who will be unable to 
satisfy their natural desire for parenthood. 
And always adoption workers must ask 
themselves: Have we chosen the right par- 
ents for this child? 
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Placement Process 


I should like to review with you what is 
involved in determining the adoptability of 
a child. A child is referred to an adoption 
agency for placement when his parents, un. 
able or unwilling to plan for him any fur. 
ther themselves, request this. The child’s 
ability to use the agency’s service must be 
evaluated and this requires a period of 
study. What does the study consist of? In 
most cases the child is in need of immediate 
care. He must be placed in a temporary 
boarding home where he will be given the 
kind of physical care and affection which 
will enable him to develop to his maximum 
capacity and so increase his opportunities 
for successful adoptive placement. While 
essentially the study process is the same 
for every child, it differs in time and in- 
tensity depending on the age of the child 
and his emotional and constitutional make- 
up. 

Newborn infants who are to be adopted 
are placed directly from the hospital into 
study homes where they remain until tested 
psychologically. Many agency psychologists 
now feel this can be done safely with a child 
as young as twelve weeks. Study homes are 
foster homes especially selected because of 
the boarding mothers’ ability to give babies 
a high degree of “mothering.” During this 
period the baby is seen regularly by the 
worker, the agency nurse, and the agency 
pediatrician. The baby’s mother is also 
being seen regularly by a caseworker in an 
effort to help her with her problems and 
to help her in planning for the baby. 

If testing and study indicate that the 
baby is adoptable, and the mother wishes 
adoption, a surrender of the baby is for- 
mally made and the placement process be- 
gins. In an interview at the agency, the 
adoptive parents selected for the baby are 
given all the pertinent information about 
the infant’s background and the infant him- 
self and are given an opportunity to dis 
cuss their reaction to this. If they express 
interest they are shown the baby. If every- 
thing is satisfactory, placement now follows. 
The home finder who has studied the home 
and knows the family well supervises the 
home for a year before recommending to 
the surrogate court that the family be per- 
mitted to adopt the baby legally. 
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The importance of referring a child to the 
adoption agency at the earliest possible time 
cannot be overstressed. The increasing de- 
mand for very young infants sometimes 
makes it hard for agencies to find homes 
for babies over six months of age. 


Placement of the Older Child 


What then are the possibilities for the 
older child? We are all familiar with the 
children of two years and older who are 
referred to the adoption agency either be- 
cause the mother has only then been able 
to come to a decision to surrender or who 
have only then been considered possible 
adoptive material. While everyone would 
agree that these children are entitled to fam- 
ilies of their own, they can be placed in 
adoptive homes only if there are families 
willing to consider children of that age. 
Most adoptive applicants, regardless of 
their own ages, have a consuming desire to 
experience normal parenthood to the fullest, 
which to them means having a child as 
young as possible. Since agencies have a 
moral responsibility to secure for their 
children a normal family life and since it 
is possible for agencies to be selective in 
the interests of their children, parents are 
chosen with a view to their suitability in 
terms of age along with other qualifica- 
tions. 

Because of the refusal of most applicants 
to consider any child other than an infant, 
adoption agencies are faced with numbers 
of older children, mostly boys, ranging in 
age from 2 to 10 years. Agencies, for the 
most part, are flexible in their requirements 
for adoption for couples who are inter- 
ested in older boys. Such couples are given 
every possible priority and have their homes 
studied with dispatch. Despite this, inter- 
ested applicants are few and far between, 
with the children becoming older and less 
adoptable as time goes on. Perhaps those 
applicants who decry so-called agency “red 
tape” and “over-selectivity” might look to 
themselves and their own insistence on se- 
lecting infant girls with violet eyes and 
curly golden hair. 

Let us see what goes into the placement 
of the older child when we are finally able 
to find a home for him. 


Raymond, 2 years old, was referred to the 
agency following an attack of polio which 
had left him with a paralysis of one leg 
on which he wore a brace. Raymond had 
been in an institution which cared for 
babies up to the age of three and would 
soon have to be transferred to a foster home 
or another institution if not placed for 
adoption. He had been tested and found 
to be of average intelligence which was con- 
sidered to be minimal in view of his com- 
pletely institutional experience. Raymond 
was appealing but scrawny, possessive of his 
toys and jealous of attention given to any 
of the other children. He was enuretic and 
given to temper tantrums, particularly since 
his illness. The doctors felt he would al- 
ways wear a brace and would probably need 
surgery when he was older. 

The agency began its search for parents 
for Raymond. The workers, in their inter- 
views with applicants, discussed children of 
Raymond’s age and explored the ability of 
specific applicants to take on an adoptive 
child who was physically handicapped. With 
monotonous regularity, the response was 
the same. Applicants preferred infants and, 
although expressing willingness to continue 
with a child who developed a handicap 
after placement, could not consider a child 
who might start with such a handicap. 
Eventually, parents were found for Ray- 
mond when he was 4 years old, two years 
after referral. During those two years every 
worker in the agency was alerted to the need 
of a home for him. In terms of expendi- 
ture of time and effort, the following facts 
should be mentioned. Six placement meet- 
ings were held by the agency staff to dis- 
cuss specific families it was thought might 
be approached about Raymond. He was 
discussed with five of these families and was 
seen by four before he was placed. Of the 
four families to whom the youngster was 
shown, two had to be helped to reject him 
in subsequent interviews with the home 
finder, who correctly sensed in the couples 
no real wish to take him. Since they were 
obviously motivated by pity, the caseworker 
had to help them to see the unwholesome 
effect taking Raymond would have on all 
their lives and to reassure them about their 
real wish to reject him. When Raymond 
was placed it was with a doctor and his wife, 
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an unusu_ couple who have been able to 
give the c..dd so much warmth, love, and 
expert medical care that he has developed 
into a healthy, exuberant little boy who no 
longer wears a brace and can run about 
with barely a trace of a limp. 

Raymond’s placement is a success story 
and the agency is justly proud of the results. 
It is proud, too, of its activity in the place- 
ment of a g-month-old, mentally superior 
little girl, born with one of her ears unde- 
veloped, who would require surgery at the 
age of two. At any time an ear infection 
might easily develop which could result in 
total deafness. Again, and only after much 
effort, a doctor and his wife were found 
who were able to face and live with the 
uncertainties always present in a situation 
of this kind. 

On the other hand, we keep remembering 
the group of older children, mostly boys, 
for whom we have not been able to find 
homes. The same amount of time and effort 
goes into the attempts to find parents for 
them but the results in too many cases are 
unsuccessful. If the number of hours ex- 
pended by the average adoption agency in 
its search for suitable homes for children 
difficult to place were computed, the results 
might well be startling. Yet the children in 
this group make up a considerable part of 
those available for adoption. Many of these 
children have to be treated at the agency's 
psychiatric clinic or are seen weekly by the 
worker who consults with the psychiatrist 
before their emotional difficulties are suffi- 
ciently eased for them to be able to enter 
into normal family relationships. 

The placement process itself is intensi- 
fied with older children. Let us take, for 
example, 6-year-old Elizabeth, born in a 
concentration camp in Germany and later 
taken under care by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


Elizabeth came to the United States at’ 


the age of 3. She was placed for a while 
in an institution and then in a foster home. 
Her inability to relate to women made it 
difficult for the foster mother to like Eliza- 
beth. A series of unsuccessful boarding 
placements followed and with each one 
Elizabeth’s problems grew, particularly in 
relation to her dislike for women and her 
overattachment for men. When Elizabeth 
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was 5 her legal status, which had been a 
complicated one, was clarified and she was 
declared free for adoption. She was then 
referred to the adoption department of the 
agency for placement. It was at this point, 
too, that her fourth foster mother was de. 
manding her removal because of certain 
sexual episodes in which the little girl had 
become involved with neighborhood boys, 
The adoption worker consulted the agency 
psychiatrist who recommended placement 
in a study home where the family could 
accept Elizabeth’s absorption in sexual mat- 
ters without alarm or shock and where the 
foster mother could be permissive and 
warm toward the youngster despite Eliza- 
beth’s inability to return affection. Fortu- 
nately, it was possible to place her in such 
a home, where she remained for six months, 
Elizabeth responded gradually to the ac. 
ceptance she received and after a while 
seemed to be trying in small ways to pat- 
tern herself after the foster mother. The 
psychiatrist felt at this time that she might 
be placed in an adoptive home if one could 
be found that would meet her needs. It 
was recognized that she still needed a great 
deal of help and that her earlier difficul- 
ties might be reactivated upon placement in 
another home. 

A search for the right home began. It 
had to be the right home, since a failure 
for Elizabeth at this time might well have 
lasting effects. Very few applicants seemed 
interested in a child her age but after some 
months a couple applied who were not only 
interested but seemed just right. Following 
the study of their home, Elizabeth was dis- 
cussed with the couple, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Although no attempt was made to minimize 
her difficulties, they had the strength and 
the love to go ahead and it was arranged 
for them to see Elizabeth. As is the agency 
practice in the placement of older children, 
an outdoor showing was planned without 
the child’s knowing that the people who 
might be her future parents were around. 
This is done in order to spare the child the 
knowledge of rejection if this should fol- 
low. Elizabeth knew only that she and her 
worker were going to visit the zoo. The 
home finder and the H’s were simply a part 
of the usual crowd that stood watching the 
monkeys and the seals. The H’s kept their 
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eyes fastened on Elizabeth delightedly, 
amused by her antics and showing under- 
standing when she exhibited signs of stub- 
bornness. They soon decided that they 
wanted to adopt her. On the way back 
to their car with the home finder it was 
agreed that a meeting with the youngster 
and her worker would be arranged as soon 
as Elizabeth could be prepared for meeting 
“friends” of her worker's. 

Two weeks later Elizabeth and the worker 
again visited the zoo but this time she knew 
that the worker had three friends who were 
joining them for the afternoon. When they 
met, the introductions were casual and 
Elizabeth at first showed more interest in 
the animals than in the friends. After a 
while, at the suggestion of Mrs. H, who had 
bought her peanuts and a balloon, Elizabeth 
agreed to ride on a pony. This was fol- 
lowed by another ride and gradually both 
workers receded a little into the back- 
ground, permitting the H’s to get closer 
to the child, who seemed to like them. The 
afternoon ended with Mr. and Mrs. H invit- 
ing Elizabeth and the workers to visit at 
their home a few days later for an “ice 
cream party.” The party was a huge suc- 
cess. The H’s mentioned to Elizabeth that 
they had no little girl of their own and 
wondered if she would like to spend the 
next weekend with them. She was delighted 
and plans for the weekend activities were 
carefully explained to her. The foster fam- 
ily had been kept closely informed of all 
developments so that they would be able 
to give Elizabeth any help she might need. 
When her worker called for her after her 
weekend, she found Elizabeth almost in 
tears at the thought of leaving the H’s and 
asking “why she couldn’t stay forever since 
there would be no little girl in the house 
if she left.” Placement was effected two 
days later. 

Elizabeth’s placement has been discussed 
in great detail, not because it is unusual, 
but because it shows all the care and 
thought that an agency must put into the 
placement of older children. Agencies are 
eager to do this if applicants can be found 
who are interested. Adoption agencies take 
seriously their responsibility to “educate” 
people away from the prejudices they have 
expressed about the type of child desired. 


This is something that is cons:atly done, 
sometimes with success, ofterazt without. 
Adoptive parents, unlike natural parents, 
do have the opportunity to choose and most 
of them take advantage of this, although an 
educative process is taking place throughout 
the home study. 


Methods and Services to Combat the Black 
Market 


We cannot discuss the children available 
for adoption without saying a word about 
their mothers and the need for increased 
services for them so that their babies will 
be referred to adoption agencies rather than 
find their way into the black market. The 
unmarried mother is an easy prey for the 
black market because the black market will 
relieve her immediately of her “burden.” 
Her greatest need is for secrecy and the 
speedy solution of her problem. Frequently, 
she has left home and has attempted to con- 
ceal her identity. She fears an “investiga- 
tion” that might lead to exposure and 
wishes to return to her own community 
without delay. She has heard of the so- 
called “red tape” connected with agencies. 
and, although she really wants to do what 
is best for her child, she can readily be made: 
to believe that the quickly arranged pri- 
vate adoption will work out well. When 
she hears that the agency will want to study 
her baby for a three-month period before 
taking a surrender, she becomes panicky 
both at the thought of continuing with the- 
situation for what seems like an endless. 
period and also at the frightening possibil- 
ity that her baby may be found to be un- 
adoptable, thus continuing her responsibil- 
ity permanently. The black market, on the 
other hand, flourishes because of its ability 
to work speedily, unhampered by consider- 
ations about the suitability of a placement. 

In addition to pressing for proper legal’ 
safeguards against black market operations,. 
what else can adoption agencies do? Do we: 
not have a responsibility to re-examine our 
methods and to streamline them wherever 
possible when this is consistent with good 
practice? As has been brought out before, 
the two areas in which we do not serve: 
the unmarried mother as quickly as does. 
the black market are the study period and 
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the taking of the surrender only after this 
period of study. 

Let us consider the study period first. Is 
this necessary in every case? In July, 1948, 
the Catholic Home Bureau of New York 
City, on an experimental basis, initiated its 
infant placement program. The agency felt 
it would have to be prepared to move 
quickly wherever possible if it hoped even 
in small measure to combat the black mar- 
ket placement of babies. It began, there- 
fore, to accept the referrals of some unborn 
infants for placement in their adoptive 
homes when they would be only ten days 
old—the agency taking the surrender prior 
to placement, and planning for psycholog- 
ical testing of the baby at the age of 12 
weeks. 

The infants placed in this way are those 
about whom the agency has fairly complete 
maternal and paternal background infor- 
mation. The heredity must be healthy and 
free of pathology, the birth history and 
early responses normal. The infant is given 
a thorough examination by the agency 
pediatrician. It is important that the 
agency have assurance that the mother is 
certain of her decision to surrender. This 
presupposes that she has had casework help 
during pregnancy and has seen the baby at 
least once following its birth. The home is 
selected on the basis of matching the fam- 
ily with the known background of the in- 
fant, which the black market operator does 
not do, and, unlike the black market op- 
erator, the agency is present to lend help 
to the new family during the supervision 
period. If any of the conditions mentioned 
cannot be met, the child is placed at the 
age of ten days in a study home until an 
adoptive placement can be safely made. 
Shortly after this program began, the New 
York City Department of Welfare agreed 
to take surrenders of infants as young as 
ten days upon the request of the Catholic 
Home Bureau. 

Since the initiation of this program the 
agency reports that only one child out of a 
total of 101 so placed has had to be removed 
from his adoptive home, and this was be- 
cause of mental deficiency. Although this 
one removal was naturally traumatic for 
the adoptive parents, they appreciated the 
fact that the agency, unlike the black mar- 
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ket operator, was with them throughout the 
experience. Within a short period the 
couple were able to ask the agency for an. 
other child and a tested, intellectually well. 
endowed baby was placed with them. In. 
stead of blaming the agency for the first 
placement, the couple told their worker 
how fortunate they considered themselves 
to have come to an agency rather than 
the black market. 

Naturally, those adoptive parents are se- 
lected for participation in this part of the 
agency’s program who have evidenced emo- 
tional maturity and stamina to live with 
whatever strains there may be while the in- 
fant’s psychological examination is pend- 
ing. This is a highly selective program 
but it is one agency’s answer to black mar- 
ket adoptions. 

The child about whom agencies are 
chiefly concerned is the one who is found 
to be unadoptable when tested psycholog- 
ically. In New York City, in the case of 
children referred to an adoption agency 
by public sources, the public agency as 
sumes financial responsibility; but where 
the private agency has the sole responsibil- 
ity, there are not sufficient funds available 
to assume financial support indefinitely. 
This is particularly a problem in those in- 
stances where a child has been determined 
to be defective, because it is only rarely 
that the public agency will agree to a sur- 
render on such a child. Perhaps more 
thought should be given by public agencies 
to surrenders in situations of this type, 
where maintenance of a parent-child rela- 
tionship is based on an artificial premise. 
Is it not pointless to try to keep active be 
tween mother and child a tie that does not 
exist? In these cases the child will probably 
be a public charge anyway, since few moth- 
ers will remain active in so trying a situa 
tion. If the public agency would agree 
to accept surrenders on defective children— 
not involving the mother on a continuing 
basis when it seems sound not to do so— 
perhaps more mothers who are now going 
to the black market would come to agen- 
cies. I am not advocating a system of whole- 
sale surrenders irresponsibly entered into; 
I am suggesting that surrenders be taken 
whenever sound casework thinking indi- 
cates this. Some public agencies are already 
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following this policy. Some voluntary agen- 
cies, too, are attempting to meet the prob- 
lem by taking surrenders upon placement 
in the study home. Then, if the mother 
should later be unavailable for signing sur- 
render forms, adoptive placement will not 
be hindered. In addition, the mother is re- 
lieved of the pressures connected with the 
waiting period before the baby can be 
tested. The suspense involved in waiting 
for her baby to “prove” itself good enough 
must be unbearable for some unmarried 
mothers and does not leave the mother free 
enough to work on her underlying prob- 
lems which have resulted in the out-of- 


wedlock pregnancy. Society’s unwillingness: 


to accept responsibility for an unadoptable 
child also tends to punish the girl who has 
produced the “unfit” child and thus adds 
to her already overwhelming sense of guilt. 


Summary 


An adoption program must be geared to 
the needs of the children under its care. 
The rights of its children must be its pri- 
mary concern. Among the children for 
whom agencies are seeking adoptive homes 
are those children free for adoption but not 
readily placeable because of the resistance 
of adoptive applicants to consider them— 
for example, the older boy, the child with a 
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physical defect, the child with some mental 
retardation, the child with emotional prob- 
lems. 

Social workers have a responsibility to in- 
terpret agency adoption practices to the 
general public and so gain their support. 
Before we can do that, however, we must 
re-examine our own practices, discard what 
may no longer be valid, develop what we 
are convinced is good. Only by a thorough 
knowledge of our own theories, techniques, 
and practices can we hope to give knowl- 
edge to others and so ultimately carry out 
the responsibility with which we have been 
charged by the community. 

The placement of children for adoption 
through accredited agencies is both the 
problem and the responsibility of all social 
agencies, hospitals, and shelters. It is the 
job of the social worker, in whatever set- 
ting he may be, to interpret to the public 
wherever and whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, the advantages of agency 
placements; to point out that there is no 
easy and painless path to parenthood 
through adoption but that there is a safe 
way—the agency way. No matter how at- 
tractive the black or gray market place- 


ment may appear, it is only the adoption . 


agency that offers safeguards and protection 
to children, natural parents, and adoptive 


parents. 
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Social workers attending the meetings of 
the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth came away with 
much food for thought—and incentive for 
action. The conference theme, dealing with 
the interpersonal and social forces that con- 
tribute to or detract from the healthy per- 
sonality development of children and young 
people, is directly related to major con- 
cerns of social workers and social work 
agencies. 

But one of the overwhelming impressions 
conveyed by the meetings was that these 
problems were by no means the sole con- 


cern or even the special province of social 
work. Editors, health workers, lawyers, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, clergymen, and 
“garden variety” citizens found how very 
much they had in common and how much 
each could contribute to the other’s knowl- 
edge, program, and understanding. 
“Interdisciplinary” is a large word for a 
simple idea. To social workers, as they look 
ahead in the light of the White House Con- 
ference, it must mean the constant enrich- 
ing of professional content with materials. 
from the other professions. And social work 
must also find ways of interpreting itself, 




















its basic assumptions, and its programs to 
the other professions concerned with human 
growth and development. 

Before the eyes of 100,000 citizens and 
professional workers joined together in the 
conference effort to study community serv- 
ices and programs for children and youth, 
many social work activities demonstrated 
the pioneer concern which the profession 
has had, to safeguard and advance respect 
for the integrity and infinite worth of each 
individual. At the same time, it was readily 
apparent that in the months and years 
ahead social work would need to test fur- 
ther the assumptions upon which programs 
and methods are based, and intensify the 
application to social service activities of 
scientifically validated knowledge about 
human behavior. 

As a profession concerned with fostering 
healthy personality development, social 
work has contributed comparatively little to 
the basic research so essential to the devel- 
opment of sound programs. The profession 
must join with others in the development 
of creative and tested definitions of research 
problems and of research methodology. The 
schools of social work and the social agen- 
cies have a major contribution to make in 
research which as yet has hardly been 
touched on. 

The White House Conference sessions 
were heartening to social workers because 
of the great outpouring of citizen interest 


Readers’ 


Editor’s Note: Limitations of space do not per- 
mit us to publish all the letters that we have re- 
ceived in connection with Callman Rawley’s letter 
in the February issue of SociaL CAsEwork. We have 


selected three that seem to be representative of the 


varying viewpoints. 


To THE Eprror: 

Callman Rawley has raised a number of ques- 
tions about the reviews in the October issue of A 
Comparison of Diagnostic and Functional Casework 
Concepts which bear further examination. The 
burden of his argument may be summarized as 
follows: 
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demonstrated there. This interest continues 
in the program of follow-up, designed to 
put into practice the purposes and recom. 
mendations of the conference. In the defini. 
tion of methods and goals for programs, the 
training of social workers, the continui 
development of techniques of helping, the 
search for effective community planning 
for and participation in activities, the pro- 
fession and its citizen leadership have been 
given stimulation and an increased sense of 
direction. 

Social workers will find that, in the na- 
tional follow-up program of the White 
House Conference, in the activities in states 
and communities, and in the projects of 
co-operating national organizations, they 
are provided with a unique opportunity to 
participate as citizens and as responsible 
professional workers in projects designed 
to achieve social work’s democratic goals. 
These were perhaps put most succinctly by 
President Truman in his message to the 
conference when, reflecting the state of the 
nation, he said: “We must bend every effort 
toward producing in future generations 
more individuals with the maturity and 
stability it takes to meet and deal with diffi- 
cult situations, with new and perplexing 
problems.” 

MELVIN A. GLASSER 

Executive Director 

Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


Comments 


There is no need to deplore the differences be- 
tween the functional and the diagnostic schools of 
thought because, in practice, a certain amount 
of cross-fertilization takes place anyhow. Besides, it 
is only the methods that are different; the goals are 
the same. (“Cannot two people get to the same 
place by different routes?”) 

Mr. Rawley seems to want to accomplish two 
mutually exclusive ends; he sees values in having 
the differences clearly stated but wants at the same 
time to efface them. This writer agrees fully with 
the former endeavor but must take issue with the 
latter. The fusion of the two schools, which by 
retaining their different characteristics can fertilize 
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Readers’ Comments 


the profession, would probably lead to confusion 
and eliminate the very advantage that can be de- 
rived from the statement of difference. 

There is much to be gained from a clear state- 
ment of differences in theory and practice. The 
differences, if allowed to stand, will permit us to 
examine what theoretical assumptions lead to what 
results in practice. There is much to be gained, 
I believe, in recognizing that our practice does have 
and needs to have a theoretical basis. And it would 
seem that functional practice should be different 
from diagnostic practice if their respective support- 
ing theories are different. We have sometimes held 
that caseworkers are free to develop their own prac- 
tice. This is a sound statement provided that the 

ctitioner knows what his theoretical assumptions 
are. If he chooses to be an eclectic, he must know 
what specific pieces of theory he borrows from each 
school of thought, how they fit together organically, 
and how they make his practice different from that 
of a “pure” functionalist or a “pure” diagnosticist. 
Hence, to be an eclectic is not an easy task. For the 
beginning practitioner and for the student there is 
probably more security in being conversant with one 
or the other school of thought. Lest this be miscon- 
strued as an appeal to orthodoxy, I hasten to add 
that I am quite in favor of experimentation but not 
without awareness of the rationale. 

I doubt that Mr. Rawley really thinks the treat- 
ment goals of either approach are identical or that 
he would want to minimize the value and con- 
tributions of the functional school to the extent of 
stating that all a diagnostic worker has to do in 
order to become functional, is to strive for “individ- 
ual exploration and resourcefulness, which, if com- 
bined with a sense of realistic and functional limits, 
can make a diagnostic worker quite functional,” or 
all that he needs to have is “just common sense.” 

To state specifically what diagnostic caseworkers 
have taken from “Freud” and “Freudian consul- 
tants” would require careful study and go far 
beyond the scope of this statement. However, it 
needs to be said that, while casework derived from 
psychoanalysis essentially concepts about human be- 
havior, casework methods—even though different 
from most psychoanalytic methods—would not have 
developed without being related to psychoanalytic 
concepts. Since casework is different from psycho- 
analysis, its methods had to be different. 

I doubt that there is evidence that the “Freudian 
consultants” had to be the creators of the methods 
for the caseworkers. Nor do I think there is evi- 
dence for the assertion that “support” and “cau- 
tiously” applied insight were devised for casework- 
ers by the consultants because, caseworkers being 
“enlightened laymen,” the psychiatrists could not be 
sure of their therapeutic skill. Insight and sup- 
port are part and parcel of social casework methods 
of the diagnostic school but they are not the 
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alpha and omega of diagnostic social casework, nor 
can they be appraised in isolation. 

To me the advantages of the diagnostic school are 
threefold: (1) It makes for the flexible and unre- 
stricted use of diagnostic and treatment methods. 
(2) It provides at the same time a framework and 
a discipline for the use of these methods. This 
framework requires that the methods used must be 
consistent with the diagnostic concepts. (3) Per- 
haps the most important asset is that the diagnostic 
school provides a view of the human personality in 
terms of its development, organization, and func- 
tioning against which the individual client's be- 
havior can be measured. 

However, it seems to me that the real problem 
Mr. Rawley wanted to point up is the fact that the 
two schools of thought cannot coexist side by side 
without influencing each other. But this should 
not lead us to produce triumphantly evidence of 
the intermingling of the two schools if we recognize 
an occasional similarity in approach. Nor do I 
think that a caseworker who uses limitations of 
time and function should be branded as a traitor 
to the diagnostic cause or that a caseworker who, by 
providing an “experience in form,” actually gives 
support should be expelled from the ranks of the 
functionalists. 

The problem, it seems to me, now that we have a 
statement of theoretical differences, is to use it to 
test further and amplify how these theories are ap- 
plied in the practice of the two schools. Such an 
approach will perhaps provide answers to these 
questions: To what extent are the concepts of each 
school actually translated into practice? Are any 
concepts actually interchangeable and why? To 
what extent are there similarities in practice despite 
theoretical differences and, if so, what do they 
signify? 

WERNER W. BoEHM 
Department of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


To THE Eprror: 

The social workers on our staff were fascinated 
and delighted by Mr. Rawley’s letter in the Feb- 
ruary issue. For a number of years we have felt 
that there has been a decided neurotic tinge to the 
conflict between the functional and diagnostic 
schools of thought. 

Mr. Rawley’s very apt remark about cross-fertiliza- 
tion between both schools of thought has a parallel 
in psychoanalytic thinking today. (Incidentally, 
the bitterness with which psychoanalysts have for 
years been fighting amongst themselves, in spite of 
the fact that they have all presumably been an- 
alyzed, is evidence that the tendency to choose up 
sides and give no quarter has powerful, albeit neu- 
rotic, drive behind it!) There is a leavening process 
which appears to be going on between analysts of 
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the classical school and those of the various other 
groups. Some of the younger members of each 
group are beginning to appreciate that there are 
many ways to skin a cat—or, as Mr. Rawley says, 
“People can get to the same place by different 
routes.” 

More and more appreciation is being given to the 
concept of the therapeutic personality, rather than 
this or that particular therapeutic method. (This 
concept is new neither to the diagnostic nor to the 
functional worker.) 

If we must choose up sides, let’s get the contro- 
versy on a higher level and one which has more 
meaning in terms of what we do in the day-to-day 
job. As a first step in that direction, may I suggest 
that we abolish the words “functional” and “diag- 
nostic.” 

Leon M. Lurie 

Chief Psychiatric Social Worker 
Alexandria Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Alexandria, Virginia 


To THE Epiror: 

The publication of Mr. Rawley’s open letter 
regarding Miss Hamilton’s and Dr. Taft’s reviews 
has given me real pleasure. 

Our daily practice of casework and supervision 
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has to be a genuine exploit in flexibility to corre 
spond with the countless nuances of patterns of 
human lives. It is in relation to this basic orienta. 
tion that Mr. Rawley makes a real, human contriby.- 
tion. His introduction into the casework field of 
the concept of “cross-fertilization” (combined ap- 
plication of functional and diagnostic philosophy 
and methods), which plays such an important part 
in our present day living, seems to me to indicate 
a real flexibility toward life itself. While it is 
possible that “cross-fertilization” may not find 
as fruitful a soil in casework as in other areas of our 
life, it certainly opens new possibilities to be con: 
sciously evaluated. 

History shows clearly that it has always been 
difficult for propounders of certain philosophies to 
change. New schools and movements had to come 
into being before the older ideas could be relegated 
to a place in history. Perhaps schools of “case. 
work philosophy” do not have to follow this pattern; 

I hope that Socta Casework, which is read by 
thousands of caseworkers regularly, will remain the 
instrument for free exchange of ideas, which the 
field needs so very much. 

ROCHELLE INDELMAN 
Jewish Community Services Queens-Nassau 
Jamaica, New York 


Book Reviews 


CHILDHOOD AND SOCIETY: Erik H. Erikson. 397 
pp-. 1950. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York, or SoctaL CASEWworK. $4.75. 


Reading this book yields more than the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge, new ideas, or even a fresh 
rearrangement of familiar ideas to create more 
meaningful new concepts, though it provides all 
of these. Reading it is a subjective experience like 
seeing a great play so rich in universal emotions 
that one mulls it over for days afterward, seeing in 
it each time new meanings and realizing its applica- 
bility to many more situations than was at first 
apparent. The writing itself is easy, yet difficult. 
Easy, because one’s interest is immediately cap- 
tured and one wants to hurry on eagerly to dis- 
cover the way in which the author will develop an 
idea. It is difficult because it stirs up so many free 
associations in the reader’s mind that he finds him- 
self in conflict between pursuing them and push- 
ing ahead with the author. Although 397 pages in 
length, it is a compact book. The author’s canvas 
is large and he brings to it such a wealth of emo- 
tional understanding, scholarly and scientific knowl- 
edge that there is scarcely a paragraph that one 


could not wish expanded further. The elaboration 
and application, which are left to the reader, chal- 
lenge him to renewed reflection and interpretation. 
Yet, the compactness is not the result of a reduction 
to a skeleton outline; rather, the writing is vivid 
and original and full of “word pictures.” 

Erikson’s thesis is that there are three processes 
inherent in human existence: the somatic process, 
the ego process, and the societal process. 


In the history of science these three processes 
have belonged to three different scientific disci- 
plines—biology, psychology, and the social sciences 
—each of which studied what it could isolate, count, 
-and dissect: single organisms, individual minds, and 
social aggregates. . . . the three processes mentioned 
are three aspects of one process. . . . Clinical train- 
ing should include all three methods, an ideal to 
which the studies in this book are gropingly dedi- 
cated. 


That this integration cannot be achieved by mere 
addition is stated in a sentence that is also typical 
of the author’s rare style. 

Others put their faith in what is called inter- 


disciplinary teamwork, a kind of halt-and-blind 
co-operation, in which a social scientist with little 
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chological vision carries in piggy-back fashion a 

ychologist who has not learned to move with 
ease in the larger events of this world, so that 
together they may grope their way through con- 
temporary history. 

Erikson brings to this work a thorough knowledge 
of psychoanalysis, some experience in anthropolog- 
ical studies, and, perhaps most important of all, 
his personal endowment as an artist. His artistic 
abilities seem to have a close relationship to his 
ability to present his ideas three-dimensionally and 
also to account for his rare therapeutic ability. 
Social workers have long argued about whether 
casework is an art or a science and have tended 
to be on the defensive in their efforts to prove its 
scientific base. Erikson exemplifies artistry self- 
subjected to scientific discipline so that its methods 
may be learned and understood by others. Yet his 
teaching is so flexible that it leaves each reader 
ample freedom for individual development of his 
own artistry. 

His anthropological interests and his attempt at 
finding an integration of the three human processes 
do not result in a watering-down of psychoanalysis. 
He remains a talented psychoanalyst, and his chap- 
ters on “The Theory of Infantile Sexuality” and 
on “The Growth of the Ego” are solid, Freudian 
theory which make difficult, but rewarding, reading. 
Social workers will find this book of practical inter- 
est because, in its emphasis on the psychological 
approach to the societal process, it coincides with 
casework orientation. Many caseworkers have long 
felt that child analysts have more appreciation of 
casework than do those psychiatrists who have 
limited their work to adults. Beginning with 
Anna Freud, they have been led by child analytic 
training and experience to recognize the impor- 
tance of practical, realistic, social relationships in 
their young patients who are still in the formative 
period. Caseworkers will find that this congenial 
point of view and approach greatly expand their 
own vision. 

The scope of the book is suggested by its Table 
of Contents. In Part I, “Childhood and the Modali- 
ties of Social Life,” are case illustrations and a long 
chapter on “The Theory of Infantile Sexuality.” 
This chapter contains much solid and important 
material and may well be referred to many times. 
The key to Erikson’s approach is stated: 


I think that the Freudian laws of psychosexual 
growth in infancy can best be understood through 
an analogy with physiological development in utero. 
In this sequence of development each organ has its 
time of origin. This time factor is as important 
as the place of origin. If the eye, for example, does 
not arise at the appointed time, “it will never be 
able to express itself fully, since the moment for 
the rapid outgrowth of some other part will have 
arrived, and this will tend to dominate the less 
active region and suppress the belated tendency 
for eye expression.” . . . The organ which misses 
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its time of ascendancy is not only doomed as an 
entity; it endangers at the same time the whole 
hierarchy of organs. 


He concludes that similarly in psychological and 
social development, though there are individual and 
group differences due to varying cultures, proper 
rate and proper sequence remain critical factors. 
He retains Freud’s basic biological formulations 
integrated with their psychological meanings and 
to these adds explicit cultural interpretations. He 
seldom uses trite psychoanalytic or social work 
jargon. Yet the reader finds it a rewarding effort 
to translate this into his own individual experience 
or professional language. This chapter contains a 
fresh, revitalized summary of established psycho- 
analytic findings. The “time table” which he works 
out in his charts of pregenitality will serve as a 
good reference in analyzing and evaluating indi- 
vidual cases. 

In Part II, “Childhood in Two American Indian 
Tribes,” Erikson demonstrates by concrete examples 
his thesis that only through knowing the child- 
rearing traditions of a culture can we properly 
understand and interpret that culture. 

Part III is “The Growth of the Ego.” In this 
section the author gives an excellent account of 
the meaning of play and play therapy and begins 
to develop a concept fundamental to his contribu- 
tion, namely, identity. This concept seems to be the 
connecting link between the study of individuals 
and an understanding of the dynamics of society. 

From here on, it becomes increasingly challeng- 
ing for a reader, accustomed to compartmentaliza- 
tion, to absorb his meaning simultaneously in terms 
of society and of the individual. His frequent case 
illustrations from his own practice reveal such 
rare intuition and treatment ability that one finds 
oneself applying his discussion both to individual 
cases and to new understandings of complex current 
social and political situations. 

Part IV, called “Youth and the Evolution of 
Identity,” contains chapters on American, Ger- 
man, and Russian culture. The concluding chapter, 
“The Fear of Anxiety,” is again a compact one, 
opening up many areas for contemplation. Erikson’s 
concept of identity is a composite of what we 
usually think of as the child’s identifications with 
his parents combined with his inner image of him- 
self in his larger cultural group. If, through migra- 
tion, wars, and social upheavals, individuals as 
groups lose their identity, they are weakened in 
the same way that an individual who has been 
unable to consolidate his diverse identifications 
in adolescence (as so ably described by Helene 
Deutsch) develops a weak ego and superego struc- 
ture. As the Sioux Indian lost his identity as a 
hunter with the disappearance of the buffalo and has 
become apathetic and unable to take on the white 
man’s identity, so Erikson describes the ways in 
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which the Industrial Revolution and the many 
complex forces, some of which in and of them- 
selves have been “advances in civilization,” have 
actually contributed to a loss of identity. 

As he applies his general view to the interpre- 
tation of current world problems, the reviewer 
felt more difficulty in following him. This may 
be not only because he attempts to interpret fa- 
miliar material by his novel extension of psycho- 
analytic concepts, but also because, as a part of 
the present fluctuating, troublesome period, we are 
no more able to be objective than is a patient in the 
middle of his own analysis. It always seems much 
easier to see patterns in primitive cultures or even 
foreign cultures than in one’s own. In reading his 
chapter on American youth, for example, we are 
tempted to say, “Yes, that is so,” but in the next 
breath, we find ourselves saying, “No, that does not 
fit,” and we bring up from our own experience 
examples to disprove his statements. Because of our 
own involvement and our rational and irrational 
social and political convictions, it is well-nigh 
impossible to be certain when a given manifesta- 
tion represents a cultural pattern or an individual 
variation. 

The author feels that many of the difficulties of 
achieving mature ego identity may be laid to the 
unavoidable fact that the superego has its early 
origins of formation while the individual is still 
in an immature state and he places new emphasis 
on the fact that every adult originated as a child 
and that this childhood not only influences the 
adult, but that fragments remain and are never 
entirely sloughed off. 

Thus the immature origin of his conscience en- 
dangers man’s maturity and his works; infantile 
fear accompanies him through life . . . the human 
being in early childhood learns to consider one or 
the other aspect of bodily function as evil, shame- 
ful, or unsafe. There is no culture which does 
not use a combination of these devils to develop, 
by way of counterpoint, its own style of faith, pride, 
certainty, and initiative. 


Though the author’s style is sometimes difficult, it 
is not infrequently picturesquely vivid, as when he 
describes variations in intellectuality as manifesta- 
tions of the different stages in the development of 
erotogenic zones: 


Some grasp at knowledge as avidly as the car- 
toonist’s goat who was asked whether she had eaten 
a good book lately; others take their knowledge into 
a corner and chew on it as on a bone; again, others 
transform themselves into storehouses of informa- 
tion with no hope of ever digesting it all; some 
prefer to exude and spread information which is 
neither digested nor digestible; and _ intellectual 
rapists insist on making their points by piercing 
the defenses of unreceptive listeners. 

This book can be read with profit by all case- 
workers. It will contribute to their specific under- 


standing of psychoanalytic theory, particularly child- 
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hood and play therapy, and it will stimulate their 
thinking about the meaning of many of the broader 
issues of our time and about possible ways of meet. 
ing them. Caseworkers’ horizons will be broadened 
by having had the opportunity of sharing the think. 
ing of a person who obviously brings to his task 
deep sincerity, integrity, and maturity, and who 
has attempted to pull together for purposes of g 
larger integration his vast knowledge from the 
fields of art, literature, folk lore, philosophy, history, 
and anthropology, as well as psychoanalysis. 

ANNETTE GARRETT 

Smith College School for Social Work 

Northampton, Massachusetts 


HOW TO RAISE FUNDS BY MAIL: Margaret M. 
Fellows and Stella A. Koenig. 342 PP.» 1950. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, or 
SoctaL CASEWORK. $4.00. 


This book gives comprehensive and thorough 
coverage to a subject which has had too little ade. 
quate attention heretofore. Fund-raising by mail 
is full of uncertainties, but the authors of this 
volume have set forth tested practices and pro- 
cedures. If experience can eliminate chance, then 
this book provides the know-how that can reduce 
chance. 

It is a practical handbook for experienced 
workers, but it also provides a fairly detailed and 
understandable blueprint for the relative novice in 
the field. It not only tells what to do, but how to 
do it. It presents specifics as well as generalities. 

The authors have gone to some length to set 
forth, first, a method for producing a good letter, 
second, advice on what to do with the letter once 
it is written, and, finally, a procedure for testing the 
effectiveness of the mailing. The chapters on lists 
and their maintenance are of unusual value, since 
little has been written on this subject. 

Both authors have had long experience in the 
field, and if there is a weakness in their book it is 
that they have been either too modest or too timid 
in exposing their own experiences. A little more of 
the philosophy of fund-raising by mail, as the 


“authors see it, would have added flavor to prac 


tical and factual material. 

Perhaps this book was written for those actively 
engaged in fund-raising. This reviewer, however, 
believes it should be required reading for the 
1,848,090 persons in this country who are trustees 
and directors of health, welfare, and recreational 
agencies. If they will read this volume they will 
see that raising funds by mail is a highly developed 
task, requiring experience, ability, and an adequate 
working budget. Too many of the lay leaders of 
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philanthropic agencies regard it as merely a matter 
of writing a letter (any letter) and sending it on its 
way. Budgets for direct-mail efforts are almost 
always restricted, if not penny pinching. The Fel- 
lows and Koenig team has demonstrated in this 
pook that fund-raising by mail calls for careful, 
experienced planning backed by adequate working 
funds. 

Anyone who ever has to write a letter of exposi- 
tion can profit by reading this book. Those who 
write and distribute letters for promotional pur- 

might well keep this volume handy. It is a 
valuable addition to a store of knowledge which has 
far too little literature. 

Davin M. CHURCH 
John Price Jones Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Have You Seen These? 


Life Adjustment Booklets (Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Single 
pamphlets 60 cents.) Planned for young people of 
high school and college age. 


Enjoying Leisure Time, by William C. Menninger. 
Dr. Menninger discusses the importance of the way 
in which leisure time is spent for one’s mental 
health and well-being. Furnishes ideas on what 
activities one can choose, how to develop a hobby, 
and what emotional needs can be filled through 
pleasurable recreation. 


Getting Along with Brothers and Sisters, by 
Frances Ullmann. Accepting the fact that difficul- 
ties and disagreements between brothers and sisters 
are quite normal, this pamphlet suggests ways in 
which these difficulties can be minimized through 
understanding why you feel the way you do and 
then trying to do something about the trouble 
spots. Provides clues for building better family 
relationships. 


Answering Children’s Questions, by C. W. Hunni- 
cutt. Explores the meaning of questions to the 
child who asks them and the importance of ques- 
tion-asking. Recognizes the many difficulties parents 
experience in answering “the eternal ‘why’” of 
embarrassing questions. Gives sound and simple 
guides to ways of satisfying a child’s normal curi- 
osity about the world in which he lives. 


How to Solve Your Problems, by Robert H. 
Seashore and A. C. Van Dusen. Emphasizing that 
everyone has problems, and that the happiest people 
are those who know how to solve their problems, 
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this booklet presents a method of problem-solving 
applicable to any situation one may face. Uses the 
intellectual, fact-finding approach in which obsta- 
cles and assets are recognized and solutions are 
worked out on the basis of this information. 


What Employers Want, by James C. Worthy. 
Suggestions on how to meet a prospective employer, 
things you need to know in preparing for your job 
future, how to get a job, and ways of holding a job 
once you have secured it. Sound advice about 
evaluating your own personality in relation to the 
job you are seeking, and about taking stock of your 
qualifications, personal as well as technical. 





THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Welfare 





Graduate Professional Program Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Science in Social Work 





Fall Semester Begins September 20, 1951 


Limited Number of Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Available for Well Qualified Students 





For Information and Catalogue, write to 


The Dean, School of Social Welfare 
The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 








Diagnosis and Process 
In Family Counseling 
Evolving Concepts through Practice 


M. Robert Gomberg and 
Frances T. Levinson, Editors 


Papers by 13 staff members of Jewish 
Family Service of New York, reflecting 
current philosophy and practice in the 
agency. Covers, among other aspects, 
marital counseling, parent-child counsel- 
ing, place and use of psychiatrist and of 
research, supervision, and an illustration 
of family life education. 


Ready May 7 $3.75 


Family Service Association of America 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 


available. 

CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally trained 
caseworker in small family-children's service agency. Good 
personnel practices and supervision available. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Write Catholic 
Social Service, 701 E. Monroe, Phoenix, Ariz. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Professionally trained, with 
hospital experience. National Jewish tuberculosis sana- 
torlum, Los Angeles. Excellent supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation. Salary $260-$322.50. Write Director of Social 
Service, City of Hope, Duarte, Calif. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for agency with supervised foster 
home program and small residential institution for children. 
High standards, limited case loads, psychiatric consultation. 
Four workers. Student training program. MSW; six years’ 
casework experience including one year supervisory experi- 
ence in foster home placement required. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience, from $4320. Children's Foster Care 
Services, 4368 Lincoln Ave., Oakland 2, Calif. 





SUPERVISOR with experience in family and children's coun- 
seling for progressive multiple service agency. Some previous 
supervisory experience necessary. Salary in line with previous 
experience. Write Alfred M. Neumann, Jewish Family and 
Children's Service, 314 I4th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





THE 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate cur- 
riculum leading to the degree 


Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content 
leads to a second year of concentration 
in one of _ special fields: family 
casework, child ines medical social 
work, psychiatric social work, social . 
group work, public welfare administra- 
tion, social welfare organization, social 
work research. 


Applications are now being received 
and considered for admission in the fall 
of 1951. Early inquiry is advised. 

For further information, write to the 
Dean. 














Social Casework 


CASEWORK OPENINGS are expected this spring and 
mer for professionally trained caseworkers in private, 
sectarian children's agency providing adoption, 

home, and group living services. Excellent supervision, 
sonable case loads, good personnel practices, with 
range to $4000, commensurate with qualifications. Real o 
portunities for advancement. Student training center. Beas 
tiful city with unusual cultural advantages. For full 

tion regarding agency and community write C 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 1 
Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of 
work. Training and experience in family agency p 
Salary commensurate with experience. Excellent sup 
provided. Psychiatric consultant available. Pleasant city 
work in. Family Service Society, 36 Trumbull St., Hartfen 
3, Conn. 


PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED CASEWORKERS. One for 
with local family and displaced persons services, 

for foster care adoption program. Latter must be able 
drive a car. Good personnel and professional standards, 
Salary scale $2700-$4000. Jewish Social Service, 91 Vine $t., 
Hartford 12, Conn. 








CASEWORKER—female, graduate of an accredited school 
of social work, for small non-sectarian family agency. Im 
mediate opening. Member Family Service Association of 
America. Write Family Service Association, 137 Colony $t., 
Meriden, Conn. 








CASEWORKERS in foster home department in multiple 
function children's agency. Professional training required, 
Good personnel practices. Salary range comparable with 
good agency practice. Anna K. Buell, Casework Supervisor, 
Children's Center, 1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn, 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—immediate vacancy. Gradu- 
ate of accredited schoo! of social work. To head new Ald 
to Disabled program. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Write Old Age Welfare Commission, 13/8 
Market St., Wilmington 7, Dela. 





CASEWORKER—MSW. Beginning salary commensurate with 
national standards. Knowledge German or Yiddish. Pro 
fessional supervision. Excellent opportunities for community 
organization. Beginning worker acceptable. Housing rea 
sonable. Write Clifford J. Bodarky, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Welfare Society, 425 Newnan St., Jacksonville, Fla. 





CASEWORKER—TRAINED. Interested in broad program of 
family casework, including marital adjustments, children's 
behavior problems, guidance to adolescents, unmarried 
mothers, etc. Family Life Education program includes pre- 
marriage counseling and parent-child relationship discus- 
sions to individuals and to groups. Salary range $2700-$3750. 
Family Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 


CASEWORKER with Master's degree in social work. Salary 
range $2750-$3750 depending on qualifications. Travelers 
Aid Society, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 

CHILD WELFARE DISTRICT CONSULTANTS AND WORKERS 
with full graduate training and experience for expanding 
program in rural state. Member CWLA. Write Child Wel- 
fare Director, Department of Public Assistance, Box 1/8, 
Boise, Idaho. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. 











Opening for qualified social 


worker with experience in family or children's agency of 
mental hygiene clinic. Interesting opportunity for person 
skilled in treatment of children and adults who can give 
some supervision. City of 50,000 near Chicago. Psychiatric 
consultation. Retirement plan. Salary $3600-$4200 dependent 
on experience and ability. Write Executive Secretary, Fam 
ily Service Association, 32 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 














